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First Session Sixty-first Congress.—The Sixty-first 
Congress closed its first regular session on Saturday, 
June 25. The claim is made that no other single session 
since the Civil War has enacted so many important meas- 
ures. The schedule of completed work is imposing. It 
includes the railroad bill, the postal savings bank bill, the 
statehood bill, and the public land withdrawal and recla- 
mation bills. To these should be added other enactments 
insuring a progressive naval program, the creation of a 
bureau of mines, a bond issue of twenty million dollars 
securing the prompt completion of irrigation projects, 
the protection of the Alaska seal herds, the establishment 
of the Court of Customs, an appropriation of $250,000 
to defray the expense of an inquiry into the cost of pro- 
duction of staple commodities at home and abroad, pro- 
vision for the publicity of campaign contributions, and the 
revision of the House rules so as to transfer responsi- 
bility for legislative action from the Speaker to a majority 
of the House. In addition must be recorded the work of 
the special session of this same Congress, which in- 
cluded the passage of the Payne tariff bill, providing a 
dual system of rates whereby the United States has se- 
cured minimum tariff rates for every civilized nation, 
and an excise tax on all corporations consisting of one 
per cent. of their net receipts. 


Ohio Democrats Indorse Harmon.—The Ohio Demo- 
cratic Convention renominated Judson Harmon for Gov- 
ernor, and indorsed him for the Presidency of the United 
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attention of the nation to Judson Harmon and the work 
he is doing for Ohio. Two years hence it will have been 
completed ; then we can spare him for larger duties. He 
believes that guilt is personal—is acting on that belief at 
home, and would act upon it in larger fields. A high 
sense of duty provides his only motive for official actions, 
and his sense of justice alone compels judgment. Firm- 
ness and strength mark him as the man to supplant vacil- 
lation and weakness. The nation needs a real man, and 


the Ohio Democracy presents and indorses for the 
Presidency in 1912 Judson Harmon.” 
In his speech of acceptance, Governor Harmon said: 


“The voters of the country have often been imposed on 
by tariff taxes levied ostensibly for public revenue, but 
really for private profit. There can be no relief as long 
as the interests which profit through tariff laws are al- 
lowed to frame them, as thus far they have always done.” 
A significant action of the convention was its rejection by 
a four to one vote of a proposition to indorse a candidate 
for the United States Senate, a proposition which was 
suggested by William J. Bryan. 


Statehood Bill Passed.—The House gave its final ap- 
proval to the bill for separate statehood for Arizona and 
New Mexico, accepting the Senate statehood bill without 
sending it to conference. The bill, an Administration 
measure indorsed by the Republican platform, was signed 
by the President. New Mexico was organized as a ter- 
ritory, September 9, 1850, the day California gained state- 
hood. It has 122,580 square miles of territory, and, as 
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estimated by the Census Bureau, a population in 1910, of 
230,000. Arizona, with an estimated population in 1910 
of 157,000 and 113,020 square miles of territory, has a 
larger area than the Kingdom of Italy. It is almost as 
large as New York and all New England. It is larger 
than New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, and has a forest more extensive than the State of 
Indiana. The enabling act passed by Congress at the 
session just closed contains the novel condition that the 
constitutions adopted by the new commonwealths must 
be approved not only by the President but by both Houses 
of Congress. It is feared that some delay may result 
from this innovation. 


Philippine Islands.—In consequence of information 
sent to the House of Representatives by the War Depart- 
ment, disclosing the alleged fact that Frank W. Carpenter, 
executive secretary of the Philippine Government, and E. 
L. Worcester, had bought and leased “ Friar Lands” in 
the Philippines, Representative Martin of Colorado intro- 
duced a resolution demanding an investigation and charg- 
ing malfeasance in office. 


Champlain Monument Site.——The New York Tercen- 
tenary Commission and the Vermont Commission have 
agreed upon Crown Point, N. Y., for the monument to 
Samuel de Champlain, discoverer of the lake. The site 
selected is opposite Port Henry and within almost a 
stone’s throw of the Vermont’ border. The memorial 
shaft will cost about $75,000 and will be surmounted by a 
beacon light to replace the lighthouse now maintained by 
the Government. Crown Point is a peninsula of great 
beauty and is included in the tract recently accepted by 
Governor Hughes for a State park. Fort Amherst and 
Fort Frederick, which cost the British Government a 
large sum to construct, more than two hundred years ago, 
and other points of historic interest, are within the park. 
The fortifications, in a fine state of preservation, are to 
be restored. 


Canadian Navy.—A difficulty has arisen between the 
Canadian Naval Department and the British Admiralty. 
The head of the former, Mr. Brodeur, Minister of Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, asked the latter * send plans and 
specifications of war-ships to Ottawa; but the Admiralty 
demurred, lest certain secrets of design might fall into 
the hands of foreign agents. Thereupon Lord Strath- 
cona, Canada’s High Commissioner in London, assured 
the British authorities that if plans are sent to Ottawa 
they will be guarded carefully and that only representa- 
tives of bona-fide shipbuilding firms will have access to 
them. These representations will probably lead to a 
compromise by which general plans of mill construction 
will be handed over by the Admiralty on these conditions. 
The Canadian Government’s policy of having the cruisers 
built in Canada necessitates the setting up of branch es- 
tablishments in the Dominion by one or more of the big 





shipbuilding firms of Great Britain. Certain British 
firms having intimated that it would not be worth their 
while to tender merely on a few of the proposed vessels, 
propositions for the entire fleet will be asked for at once. 
Competition will be limited to British and Canadian firms. 


Manitoba.—The general elections for the Province of 
Manitoba will be held, says the Winnipeg Daily Tribune, 
on July 11. The Conservative party under Premier Rob- 
lin has governed this province for the last ten years. Of 
the nine provinces of the Dominion it is one of the most 
faithful to the Conservative party. Considering that it 
has been understood for some time that the elections 
would be held on or about that date, surprise, not unmixed 
with resentment, is expressed that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
leader of the governing Liberal party at Ottawa, should 
have chosen the moment of a provincial election to ad- 
dress public meetings in Manitoba. Especially in view of 
the extension of Manitoba’s boundaries, which is a criti- 
cal question with the Federal Government, this visit of 
Sir Wilfrid is viewed as personal interference in Mani- 
toba’s affairs. The Manitoba Liberal press professes to 
be much annoyed over the possible conflict of the elections 
with Sir Wilfrid’s visit, and it has even gone the length 
of declaring that the date of the election should be post- 
poned to suit the Federal Premier’s convenience. Liberals 
all over the province suggest that if necessary the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, an old-time Liberal, may refuse to grant 
a dissolution of the Legislature until Sir Wilfrid has con- 
cluded his campaign of apology for his government as 
against the charges of wasteful expenditure made by Mr. 
R. L. Borden, the leader of the Federal opposition. 


Apostolic Delegate for Newfoundland—The Casket 
announces that His Holiness Pius X, through the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation, has placed the Island of New- 
foundland under the jurisdiction of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate of Canada, who henceforth will have the double title 
of Apostolic Delegate for Canada and Newfoundland. 
There are three dioceses in the Island of Newfoundland, 
forming an ecclesiastical province, the Archdiocese of 
St. John’s, the Diocese of Harbor Grace and the Diocese 
of St. George’s. The Catholic population is about 80,000. 
Hitherto there has been no representative of the Holy 
See with jurisdiction over Newfoundland. 


Revolt in Northern Mexico.—The State of Sonora 
has been the scene of violent outbreak against the Diaz 
administration. Arms and ammunition have been so 
abundantly furnished from the American side that Mexico. 
has requested Washington to exercise great vigilance on 
the frontier. Opposition to the re-election of Vice-Presi- 
dent Corral, who was formerly Governor of Sonora, is 
believed to be the chief motive for the outbreak. 


Great Britain.—The first meeting. of the Veto Com- 
ference was held June 17, in the House of Commons. 
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The Prime Minister, Lord Crewe, Mr. Lloyd-George and 
Mr. Birrell represented the Government, and Mr. Bal- 
four, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Cawdor and Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain, the Opposition. The leaders in the Com- 
mons and the House of Lords are confronted by the 
leaders of the Opposition, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer by the ex-Chancellor, and a Cabinet Minister of 
the Commons by an ex-Cabinet minister of the Lords, The 
negotiations are untrammeled by conditions and the pro- 
ceedings are confidential, but there will be opportunity of 
parliamentary discussion before legislative effect is given 
to the findings. The organs of both sides do not entertain 
much hope of a satisfactory agreement. Viscount 
Kitchener’s resignation of his command has occasioned 
much comment and angry debate in both Houses of Par- 
liament. He resigned, it is stated, for the same reason that 
prompted the resignation of the Duke of Connaught, be- 
cause his action was made subject to the War Office and 
he was not allowed a free hand. It is also alleged that he 
desires the Viceroyalty of India. Lord Kitchener retains 
the position of Field Marshal. In a debate in the Com- 
mons on the Egyptian question, Mr. Roosevelt’s Guildhall 
speech was frequently mentioned. Mr. Balfour and Sir 
Edward Grey found it unobjectionable, but Mr. Kettle 
termed it a combination “ of attitudes and platitudes,” 
and Mr. Robertson asked: “ What would Mr. Roose- 
velt say, were it suggested that any one of the three as- 
sassinations of American Presidents in half a century 
proved that the Government in power at the time had been 
misgoverning or doing too much for the people? ” Al- 
though King George’s birthday falls on June 3, he has an- 
nounced that the official celebration of the day will always 
take place on June 24. The reason for the selection of 
this date, which is Midsummer Day, seems to be its con- 
venience for the holding of celebrations of various kinds 
which invariably take place in honor of the birthday of 
the Sovereign. It has been arranged that the corona- 
tion of King George will take place about the middle of 
May, 1911. 














Ireland.—Mr. William Abraham, a Protestant Na- 
tionalist who had been ousted from the representation 
of North Cork by Mr. William O’Brien, has been elected 
unopposed for the Harbor division of Dublin city, a Cath- 
olic constituency, in succession to the late Mr. T. C. Har- 
rington. The Dublin corporation has authorized the 
Lord Mayor to present a petition at the Bar of the House 
of Commons for the removal from the King’s Accession 
Oath of its offensive references-——Some representative 
members of the Irish party gave a dinner on Wednesday 
to Mr. W. J. Bryan, who expressed his sympathy with 
their aspirations for Home Rule. He had already de- 
clared himself a Home Ruler when in the company of 
Orangemen at Belfast. When the Irish members recently 
entertained Mr. Roosevelt, he recalled the friendship he 
had always shown them and invited their delegates to 
‘visit him in the fall at Oyster Bay———The Veto confer- 











ence is suspiciously regarded by the Irish members, but it 
is rumored that Mr. Birrell has stated that he will not per- 
mit anything prejudicial to Irish interests, that acquies- 
cence in Home Rule is to be the price of concessions by 
the Liberals, and that King George has expressed a wish 
to secure it in that way. The failure of the fast Cu- 
nard steamers,, carrying American mail, to land at 
Queenstown on the homeward route since January 1, 
has caused great business inconvenience in Ireland. There 
has been a decrease of 5,000 in the number of passengers 
landed at Queenstown, and owing to a mistaken impres- 
sion that the outgoing vessels do not call at Queenstown, 
there has been a decrease of 13,000 in outgoing passen- 
gers, chiefly Americans returning from the Continent. A 
delegation is to visit Washington to urge the United 
States Government to influence the Cunard line in favor 
of Queenstown, 





Colored Deputies.—A despatch from Paris, dated June 
24, states that the election of a negro deputy from Gua- 
deloupe was the occasion of a somewhat unusual debate 
in the Chamber. Most of the deputies on the Left were 
willing, without any discussion, to declare the election 
valid ; but the deputies from Martinique, MM. Lagrosillier 
and Sévére, both mulattoes, attacked the election of M. 
Legitimus, of Guadeloupe, as fraudulent. The debate, 
degenerating into billingsgate, reflected little credit on the 
colonial representation in the French parliament.  Fi- 
nally, the election of M. Legitimus was confirmed. 


French Naval Incapacity.—In the Univers of June 
9, M. Alphonse Lambs deplores the inadequate equipment 
of the French navy as revealed by almost two weeks’ 
futile efforts to raise and float the wrecked submarine 
Pluvidse (AMERICA, June 4, p. 195). He says the French 
public should be informed that, if carelessness and dis- 
order did not dwell in an endemic condition throughout 
the administrative offices, we should not have to witness 
the lamentable use of primitive and barbarous methods 
when the most modern appliances are at hand. Instead 
of the two separate and difficultly towed barges, one of 
which was sunk in collision with the miserable submarine 
wreck it was meant to save, why not, suggests M. Lambs, 
imitate the German Government, which has been using, 
for more than a year, a salvage-vessel specially built for 
following up the submarines in their evolutions, for raising 
them if they are wrecked, and for making the most urgent 
repairs on the spot. This ingenious machine, which the 
German Admiralty calls the Vulcan, is a steamer having 
two hulls, about thirty feet apart, united by powerful 
steel girders. In the space thus left empty there is a 
strong scaffolding resting on both hulls and provided with 
an electrically operated lifting tackle capable of raising 
a weight of six hundred tons. When by accident a sub- 
marine has gone to the bottom, the Vulcan straddles the 
fatal spot, chains are fastened by divers to the rings that 
ought to be on the outer shell of the submarine, which 
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is then easily lifted to the level of, the deck and kept there 
by a steel platform run out under it. Unfortunately, 
French submarines have not yet been provided with 
those strong outer rings along both sides of the hull 
which so greatly facilitate the lifting process. Hitherto 
the rescuing divers have had, with great labor and much 
expenditure of time, to pass slings round the submerged 
hull, which frequently slips out of the slings after all 
this trouble, so that the operation has to be begun over 


again. 


Rebuking ‘‘ Simplicissimus.’’—The officers of the Ger- 
man army have been forbidden to subscribe to or read 
Simplicissimus, a comic paper, similar to the Roman 
Asino. It was a scandal, says Germania, that this sheet 
was read by officers, since it ridicules not only every kind 
of religion and morality, but it makes it a point to sneer 
especially at the military profession and all that the army 
is called to protect. AMERICA’s readers will remember its 
recent notice of the condemnation of the editor of Sim- 
plicissimus for insulting a Catholic bishop. 


The Kaiser and the Encyclical.—A usually well-in- 
formed correspondent writes that the German ruler has 
not allowed the matter of the Encyclical to disturb him 
to any degree. At a recent dinner Emperor William ex- 
pressed his mind with considerable frankness: “One 
must not refuse to listen to.an impartial recounting of 
actual historical data,” he said, “ but it is not right to 
draw from such data subjective conclusions regarding 
Church history which are offensive to others.” The 
Kaiser regretted that the incident, if correctly reported, 
was likely to disturb those peaceful relations between the 
Churches which he had ever at heart, but he was not 
ready to believe that the Sovereign Pontiff had been cor- 
rectly reported. Finally, Emperor William made it 
clear that he was opposed to the question being carried 
into the field of politics. It was a dispute between the 
Churches, he affirmed, and ought to be settled outside 


of politics. 


German Liberals Find New Party Capital.—The un- 
due excitement aroused in Germany by the misinterpreta- 
tion of the Holy Father’s recent encyclical appears to 
be quieting down. Many of the non-Catholic members 
of the Reichstag accepted from the beginning the Cen- 
tre’s contention that church and creed controversies 
ought not be made matter of political dispute. The 
Evangelicais among the Liberal party, however, seem 
determined in their efforts to make party capital out of 
the misunderstanding. These continue their venomous 
attacks on the Centre and the Catholics of the empire 
and they have begun an agitation against the Conserva- 
tive party accusing its members of a betrayal of Pro- 
testant interests owing to the refusal of these latter to 
permit the encyclical question to be brought into the 
The Evangelical Liberals’ pur- 


politics of the chamber. 








pose is evident: they wish to break the union hitherto 
existing between the Centre and the Conservatives in 
order to restore the prestige of the bloc so thoroughly 
shattered last year. The Tdgliche Rundschau, a well- 
known organ of the Evangelicals, thus makes clear the 
confident trust of its party: “ Pius X, the ardent enemy 
of the reformers, is, despite himself, made to play the 
role of reformer in Germany. What the best efforts of 
German politics could not bring about, he has with the 
turn of a hand accomplished. For a time, at least, he 
has broken the union between the Centre and the Con- 
servatives and restored the old strength of the bloc.” 


Popular Course in Political Economy.—To offset the 
campaign of instruction inaugurated by the Socialists of 
Germany, a like movement is in full swing among Catho- 
lics. To aid the enterprise the Volksverein announces a 
popular course in political economy to be given during 
the coming summer, from July 11 to Aug. 20, in the large 
auditorium of the Verein in Miinchen-Gladbach. The 
program published assures a useful and interesting series 
of lectures. In the first week, as a general introduction, 
the subject will be the History of Political Economy, with 
particular reference to the nineteenth century develop- 
ments of the science. The second week will be given up 
to the study of industrial wholesaling—kinds of cor- 
porations, organization of corporations, and industrial 
legislation. Socialism and the socialistic movement will 
be the topic discussed in the third week. In the fourth 
week Social Reform work as possible in the professions 
and the different avocations; in the fifth week the Chris- 
tian Workingmen’s Associations, and in the sixth and 
final week the problem of female labor will be discussed. 
The Course is intended for all such as mean to 
devote themselves in any way to social work, but more 
especially for workers who feel the inspiration to enter 
into the labor movement of to-day. 


Francis Joseph in Budapest.—In fulfilment of his 
promise to open the new parliament, King Francis 
Joseph of Hungary, last week journeyed down to the 
capital. His welcome by the Magyars was an indescrib- 
able ovation, and the monarch was deeply affected 
by the enthusiasm of his people. The informal pro- 
ceedings marking the preliminary meeting of the par- 
liament and the swearing-in of the new members, were 
marred by a heated outburst on the part of Graf Khuen 
Hedevery’s large following. Madarasz, a member of the 
Justh section, temporarily held the chair and in his in- 
troductory address, he was guilty of a faux pas that 
caused the outbreak. He presumed to express regret 
that the government’s great majority had been secured 
through means which he characterized as hardly in ac- 
cord with existing law. The solemn opening of the par- 
liament took place on Saturday, June 24, when Francis 
Joseph read his speech from the throne. The ovation 
given the King on his arrival was renewed. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Parents and Vocation 


When the news of John de Britto’s martyrdom reached 
Portugal his mother, a lady-in-waiting at the royal court, 
was in attendance on the Queen. No sooner was the 
message received than the Queen, stepping down from 
her throne, led the mother of the martyr to her royal 
seat, and all that day, we are told, the king’s consort and 
her court gave her, whose son had won a martyr’s crown, 
the honors due only to a queen. And the mother wept 
not; and her heart was happy that God had so blessed 
her in her son. 

It is a pleasant little picture of the faith that Catholic 
mothers and fathers have in varying measure been called 
upon to practice ever since Christ came down and began 
to bid some sons and daughters to leave all in order to 
follow Him. We dare say the larger portion of the 
heroism, involved in response to a religious vocation, is 
exacted from the parents who return to the empty house 
after the child has gone. What matters it that the 
father’s sacrificed ambitions for his son were never to be 
realized even though the son had stayed? What matters 
it that other promising sons of other fathers disgraced 
the family-name, or lost their identity in the prevalent 
color of life? It was possible, at least, that this son of 
his might have surrounded his old age with glory and 
dignity and pride, and the quiet crushing of this hope 
was not accomplished without suffering. The fond 
mother, too, had her dreams to lay upon the fagots and 
to feel the knife. They likewise were all light and no 
shadow. She saw her children married and living happily 
ever afterward, surrounding her with sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law and pretty grandchildren, all of them 
idolizing her and smoothing her decline with touching 
offices of affection. A sweet vision surely, and not less 
hard to part with because the chances of its coming true 
are so precarious, alas! in the vicissitudes of family his- 
tory. 

In the years that follow the renunciation a light ap- 
pears to the bereft parents and grows larger and more 
luminous with the passing of time as a strange mystery 
is unfolded before their eyes. They slowly discover that 
the affection of the child, that was taken from them, is 
still theirs undivided and undiminished. Elsewhere the 
old affections that were entirely for them have been por- 
tioned out, so that they are fortunate if they retain a frac- 
tion of them. If, with that parental selfishness so par- 
donable by us all, they wished to keep for their own the 
heart of their child, they now wake to the amazing truth 
that there could not have been a surer road to the goal 
of their desire than that along which they saw through 
tears the son or daughter go forth to answer the Master’s 
call. They have lost their child only to find him again. 
For is it not true that the mother, who sees the pride of 








her heart depart with his young bride, has lost forever 
what was hers and no one else’s? As for the father, 
shall the girl standing at the marriage altar ever be his 
own again? 

The Catholic parents, who resolutely set their faces 
against the following of a vocation by one under their 
authority, are not, we need hardly say, of the same liv- 
ing faith with the mother of de Britto or the countless 
mothers and fathers who have made sacrifices to fulfil 
the mission of Christ and His Church. If all parents 
were like them the Church would soon cease to exist 
at all, the purpose of Christ would be defeated and the 
plans of their Creator thwarted. If all Catholic parents 
had been like them, Christianity would have completed 
its course centuries ago, leaving the lost world to sink 
back into its ancient crime, hopeless and powerless, for 
want of men and women to keep alive the fire enkindled 
by the Son of God. Is it possible that these reluctant 
parents still believe in the Church? Are they really 
Catholics ? 

They may, indeed, be Catholics. They still give that 
intellectual assent to the Truth, which is the act of faith. 
But association with an alien world has weakened the 
motives of their faith, and the edifice trembles on inse- 
cure props. Their Catholic sympathies, which are the 
protecting coat of Faith, have been worn away by constant 
commingling with countering antipathies and dislikes. 
They have listened eagerly and without reserve to what- 
ever the world said. The world, like Heine’s devil, is a 
gentleman and is pleasant to listen to. The world looks 
on Catholic altars as so many pieces of decoration before 
which certain peculiar people kneel and say prayers. 
Monasteries and nunneries are dreadful places used prin- 
cipally as refuges by disappointed lovers. They contain 
within their gloomy precincts mysteries of romance. 
Priests are meddlesome parsons—not all, of course; there 
are a few here and there whom you can have a good time 
with. A suggestion frequently uttered and freely listened 
to, can make a weak man doubt about such a fundamental 
fact of consciousness as his own name and identity. It 
is not surprising if some Catholics, with no extraordinary 
safeguards of intellect or character, not to speak of 
grace, should be affected by the talk going on about them 
and should find themselves, after a certain number of 
years, to have drifted far from the Catholic point of view. 
They almost think it an impertinence and a matter of in- 
solent priestcraft and ecclesiastical tyranny for the Church 
to insist on the Catholic education of children. They 
have their doubts about the liberality and correctness of 
the Church’s legislation on the subject of divorce. And 
now their daughter wishes to enter a convent! Imagine 
their consternation. Did anyone ever hear of such a 
thing? 

Sometimes, when the parents have kept their heads in 
the fluttering times of success and prosperity, they have 
failed to make allowance for the impressionable soul of 
their child. Because they themselves have had no difh- 
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culty in clinging to the inheritance of Faith, they antici- 
pate no danger for a child, whose character and traits 
and qualities of mind and will may be entirely different 
from their own. They surround him with the conven- 
tions and indulgence of a very unspiritual grandeur. They 
reject cautions and counsels and advice which would cur- 
tail for him the liberty and advantages which the children 
of others enjoy. They fail to create and preserve that 
atmosphere of silence and restraint in which souls de- 
velop and vocations are heard. And when we hear them 
express the wish, as they often do, that the child might 
have the happiness of being called to God’s service, we 
cannot rid ourselves altogether of doubt in their sincerity. 
They have made necessary a miracle of grace if the child 
is to hear the Divine Voice calling him to special service 
in God's Church. 

There is a time towards the close of a day in summer 
when sky and cloud and air achieve a perfect balance of 
effects in light and color. It is the magical hour on land 
and water, the climax of exuberant effort, in the pro- 
duction of which no economy has been practised and 
oceaus of light and energy have been prodigally expended. 
The masterful brilliance of midday has been subjugated 
and transformed into cloud-translucencies and gleaming 
reflections. The sky asserts itself in timid advances of 
blue. The moment comes when the gradual subdual of 
light and the growing emergence of color pass each other 
midway, filling the world with tender glory and smiting 
the sense of beauty with the pain and tears of an exquisite 
joy. Then the equilibrium without seems to enter into 
the spirit and the heart, calling forth harmony out of 
jangling emotions and anxieties, retiring intrusive and 
petty importunities, and setting aright the perspective of 
life, with all the calm and eternal verities—big, consoling, 
and restful—in the foreground of our consciousness. 

This magical hour has its gentle counterpart in hu- 
man life, when the fever and ebullience have moderated 
their ardors and they allow the soul the relief of a blessed 
equanimity ere the imminent shadows engulf us. God 
and eternity are then realities that shoot up suddenly out 
of the gnat-swarms of our life with the massive solidity 
of mountains. Prayers and Masses, Christ and His 
Church, the Blessed Virgin and the angels and the saints, 
the altar and the Sacraments, the priestly office and the 
charities of nuns and pious brotherhoods—all these take 
on a new significance to men and women who, even in 
their respect for them, had lacked sympathy and under- 
standing. Parents who wept when their children left them 
now call that treason blessed. Parents who felt bitterness 
and resentment because of this Divine robbery thank 
Heaven now that they have living pledges in the arms of 
the Most High. Life is behind them; the world has 
sounded hollow to them at last; a summons waits at their 
door, but its terror is lessened for them, for they have 
a son at God’s altar, or a daughter praying for them 
among His consecrated virgins. 

James J. DALY, s.J. 
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The First Catholic Fourth of July 


“ You are requested,” wrote M. Gerard, the first French 
Minister to the United States, at Philadelphia, July 2, 
779, to the President and the members of Congress, and 
other distinguished personages, “ by the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of France, to assist at a Te Deum, which will 
be sung, on Sunday, the 4th of this month, at noon, in 
the new Catholic chapel, to commemorate the anniversary 
of the Independence of the United States of America.” 

This was the first Catholic celebration of the “ Glori- 
ous Fourth.” What would happen to the present Am- 
bassador of the Republic of France if he issued a similar 
invitation for St. Matthew’s Church, Washington, for 
Monday next? How the bloc would rant in fury, and 
demand his recall. The strange changes of politics! But 
perhaps the contrast is no stranger than that of the same 
Continental Congress accepting this invitation to St. 
Mary’s chapel, after having solemnly declared, during its 
session of 1774-75, that the Roman Catholic religion was 
“fraught with impious tenets” and had “ deluged Eng- 
land in blood and dispersed impiety, bigotry, murder and 
rebellion, throughout every part of the world.” But in 
the meantime Gerard had come across the seas to Phila- 
delphia, then the seat of the National Government, in 
d’Estang’s fleet, with Silas Deane, according to the 
French Alliance, and a new light had dawned on the theo- 
logical wisdom of the delegates of the Confederation. 
We learn from the Pennsylvania Packet, of July 10, 
1779, what took place at St. Mary’s: 

‘ “On Sunday last,” it relates, “ (being the anniversary 
of the independence of America), his Excellency the 
President, and the honorable the members of Congress, 
attended divine worship in the forenoon in Christ Church. 
et At noon the President and members of Con- 
gress, with the President and Chief Magistrates of this 
State, and a number of gentlemen and their ladies, went, 
by invitation from the honorable the Minister of France, 
to the Catholic chapel, where this great event was cele- 
brated by a well-adapted discourse, pranounced by the 
Minister’s chaplain, and a Te Deum, solemnly sung by 
a number of good voices, accompanied by the organ, and 
other kinds of music.” 

The chaplain to the French embassy was a Recollect 
friar, the Rev. Seraphin Bandol. He spoke in French and 
Congress was so pleased with what he said that it ordered 
the discourse to be printed officially. This is a trans- 
lation of what Father Bandol said: 

“ Gentlemen : 

“ We are assembled to celebrate the anniversary of that 
day which Providence had marked in His Eternal De- 
crees, to become the epoch of liberty and independence to 
the thirteen United States of America. That Being, 
whose Almighty hand holds all existence beneath its do- 
minion, undoubtedly produces in the depths of His wis- 
dom those great events which astonish the universe, and 


of which the most presumptuous, though instrumental in 
accomplishing them, dare not attribute to themselves the 
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merit. But the finger of God is still more peculiarly evi- 
dent in that happy, that glorious revolution, which calls 
forth this day’s festivity. He hath struck the oppressors 
of a people free and peaceable, with the spirit of delu- 
sion which renders the wicked artificers of their own 
proper misfortunes. Permit me, my dear brethren, citi- 
zens of the United States, to address you on this occasion. 
It is that God, that all-powerful God who hath directed 
your steps, when you knew not where to apply for coun- 
sel; who, when you were without arms, fought for you 
with the sword of Justice; who, when you were in ad- 
versity, poured into your hearts the spirit of courage, 
of wisdom and of fortitude, and who hath at length raised 
up for your support, a youthful sovereign whose vir- 
tues bless and adorn a sensible, a faithful, and a generous 
nation. This nation has blended her interests with your 
interests, and her sentiments with yours. She partici- 
pates in all your joys, and this day unites her voice to 
yours, at the foot of the altars of the Eternal God, to 
celebrate that glorious revolution, which has placed the 
sons of America among the free and independent nations 
of the earth. 

“We have nothing now to apprehend but the anger of 
Heaven, or that the measure of our guilt should exceed 
His mercy. Let us then prostrate ourselves at the feet 
of the immortal God who holds the fate of empires in 
His hands, and raises them up at His pleasure, or breaks 
them down to dust. 

“Let us conjure him to enlighten our enemies and to 
dispose their hearts to enjoy that tranquillity and happi- 
ness which the revolution we now celebrate has estab- 
lished for a great part of the human race. Let us implore 
Him to conduct us by that way which His Providence has 
marked out for a union at so desirable an end. Let us 
offer unto Him hearts imbued with sentiments of respect, 
consecrated by religion, by humanity, and by patriotism. 
Never is the august ministry of His altars more acceptable 
to His Divine Majesty than when it lays at His feet, 
homages, offerings and vows, so pure, so worthy the 
<ommon parent of mankind. God will not reject our 
joy, for He is the Author of it; nor will He reject our 
prayers, for they ask but for the full accomplishment of 
the decrees He hath manifested. Filled with this spirit 
let us, in concert with each other, raise our hearts to the 
Eternal. Let us implore His infinite mercy to be pleased 
to inspire the rulers of both nations with the wisdom and 
force necessary to perfect what it hath begun. 

“ Let us, in a word, unite our voices to beseech Him to 
dispense His blessings upon the councils and the arms 
of the allies, and that we may soon enjoy the sweets of a 
peace which will cement the union, and establish the pros- 
perity of the two empires. It is with this view that we 
shall cause that canticle to be performed which the cus- 
tom of the Catholic Church hath consecrated to be at once 
a testimonial of public joy, a thanksgiving for benefits 
received from Heaven, and a prayer for the continuance 
of its mercies.” 

Minister Gerard, reporting the outcome of his action 
. to his government, said: “ It is the first ceremony of the 
kind in the thirteen States, and it is thought that the 
eclat of it will have a beneficial effect on the Catholics, 
many of whom are suspected of not being very much at- 
tached to the American cause.” 

In connection with this Fourth of July sermon it is 
not inappropriate to recall that St. Mary’s, “the new 
Catholic chapel,” in which it was delivered, was an off- 





shoot of old St. Joseph’s in Willing’s Alley, which the 
Jesuit Father Joseph Greaton founded in 1733. This ven- 
erable edifice, which is still standing and in use, has 
not been unduly called, as the birthplace of religious lib- 
erty, the most important Catholic site in the United States, 
for, when in 1734, its existence was officially challenged 
by Lieutenant Governor Gordon, Father Greaton de- 
clared: { 

“We have an open and public chapel back of Walnut 
street where Mass is publicly celebrated and all the prac- 
tices of our religion performed by right of charter of 
William Penn. Our land is in Pennsylvania, not in 
Maryland, and we are and of right ought to be free and 
independent of all civil authority retarding, restricting or 
debarring our religion. It is not toleration we claim. It 
is freedom we demand and will maintain.” 

This was in 1734, remember, and the first amendment 
to Article I of the Constitution of the United States: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” did 
not go into effect before the close of 1791. 

THoMAS F. MEEHAN. 


Catholic Educators in Detroit 


During the coming week the Catholic Educational 
Association will hold its seventh annual meeting. The 
citizens of Detroit, an honored name in this land in the 
history of Catholic effort, have generously cooperated 
with the officers of the association to make the coming 
meeting a success and a program of great interest has 
been prepared for the entertainment and profit of thous- 
ands who are expected to attend the gathering. In view 
of the fact that the principal aim of the members of this 
yearly growing association is to advance the interests 
of Catholic education, to encourage cooperation among 
Catholic educational institutions, and to promote thor- 
oughness of Catholic educational work in the United 
States, the published announcement of exercises promises 
to meet the object of the great assemblage of Catholic 
educators excellently well. 

But one may be permitted to venture the opinion that 
the time is ripe for something more than is outlined in 
the general program of the meeting. Certain problems 
not immediately or directly connected with the evolution 
of Catholic educational methods, yet intimately touching 
the very existence of the Catholic educational system, 
are beginning to obtrude themselves upon the attention 
of our people. In view of the efforts being made to 
withdraw institutions of advanced learning from the con- 
trol of religious bodies, how long will it be before a simi- 
lar disposition will manifest itself in regard to elementary 
and secondary schools among us? Only a year ago a 
writer in a generally fair and reputable educational re- 
view of conceded worth and value, asked: “Is it de- 
sirable that there should be in the United States an ec- 
clesiastically managed chain of schools?” Were it not 
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well, then, to utilize the opportunity of a representative 
gathering such as that which is to convene in Detroit 
next week to build up among us a spirit of self-reliance 
and self-confidence in the matter of the inviolable per- 
manence of existence that must be assured to our Catho- 
lic school system? No one is slow to understand how 
the full and free discussion of problems which all must 
face in common, is quick to arouse unity in thought, in 
sympathy, in enthusiasm, whence unity and harmony in 
action follow of themselves. And there is such a problem 
forcing itself upon our attention in this very question of 
the permanence of our Catholic school system—the very 
radical problem of material expense. 

How many of us reflect that for generations the Catho- 
lics of the United States have been quietly contributing 
for the religious education of their children a sum far in 
excess of the great fortunes donated by those private 
citizens whose names are held in distinguished honor in 
educational circles? The United States Commissioner 
of Education, in his report for the year ending June 30, 
1909, gives the total expenditure for public schools 
throughout the country as $371,000,000. Accepting the 
same official’s statement that there was during that period 
a total attendance of school children of over 12,000,000, 
the cost to educate each child practically came to $30.55 
last year. Our own records assure us that in the year 
1909 there were within the limits of the country 1,237,- 
000 children attending the Catholic parochial schools. 
Had we been content to entrust our little ones to the pub- 
lic schools the nation, in giving to them what it gave to 
others, would have been called upon to add the further 
heavy sum of $37,000,000 to the already stupendous total 
expended in public education. 

Practically, therefore, the Catholics of this country are 
donating this immense amount to the country year after 
year in order that they may educate their children ac- 
cording to the dictates of their consciences. How long 
shall we be able to bear the burden? Of course, one does 
not put the query in any hesitancy of judgment concern- 
ing the disposition of Catholics to recognize their duty 
and to accomplish it. This, one may be confident, will 
ever endure; but coincident with the disposition there is 
the added question of financial resources involved. Our 
people are already making immensely generous sacrifices 
for Church and school. Shall they be able financially 
much longer to meet the necessarily growing demand in 
the wonderfully rapid spread of the Church in America 
and the happily advancing progress of our school develop- 
ment? And, to touch a question becoming commen 
enough among us, is it quite fair that they should be ex- 
pected to continue to carry the double burden imposed 
upon them by duty in the existent economy of the distri- 
bution of educational funds secured by the taxation of 
the general public? 

We are fully aware of the difficulties involved in the 
opening up of a discussion on the school question, and 
the presentation of the claims of the Catholic body for 





an equable division of the school money collected as a 
tax on the whole community. And we are quite in accord 
with the prudent counsel addressed to the Catholic Fed- 
eration meeting in Pittsburg last August by the venera- 
ble Bishop Maes, of Covington, Ky. In view of the 
recognized benefits accruing to Catholics in the untram- 
meled liberty they now possess, it were well, as his Lord- 
ship then insisted, to move slowly:in coming to conclu- 
sions regarding the many schemes brought forward to 
right the wrong done Catholics by taxing them for a 
system of schools of which they may not avail them- 
selves. 

Yet a prudence which would be simply a supine indif- 
ference to burdens not alone unfair, but dangerous to the 
welfare of many as well, will never achieve needed re- 
forms. Difficulties are never absent where there is ques- 
tion of effecting changes in established custom and law, 
and our prudence bids us, when need arises, face such 
difficulties manfully, whilst we give least cause to popu- 
lar outcry in our method of urging the plain justice of 
our proposals. 

The division of the school money or the plan to reim- 
burse in some way the Catholic body for the amounts 
they annually expend in education is not something new, 
strange, or unheard of. Such a plan has been in opera- 
tion in England for half a century. It was in force in 
the British Isles back in the *60’s and since 1870 the 
Government has utilized as far as possible the educational 
machinery which had been voluntarily provided by va- 
rious religious organizations, Catholic and non-Catholic. 
In Canada, too, where the provincial governments have 
been in control of education, there are separate schools 
for Catholics which participate in the government grants 
and local taxation for their support and maintenance. 
The American people is naturally a just people and if 
the reasonableness of the Catholic position in educational 
matters be presented to our fellow-citizens, if it be made 
manifest to them that injustice has been done to us for 
many years, who shall say that the time is not ripe to 
invite from them a reorganization of methods that shall 
forever stay the injustice? 

And where may a wiser beginning be made than during 
the approaching session of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation in Detroit? Intelligent discussion and expo- 
sition of the situation by representative educators clerical 
and lay will help to unfold a harmonious plan of action 
regarding a policy which sooner or later must be definitely 
thrashed out in this country. M. J. O'Connor, S.J. 


A Great Catholic Irishman 
II 


That Sir William Butler, like Gordon, was no man’s 
copy and was dominated by a compelling sense of right, 
his greatest book, “ The Light of the West” (Gill & Son, 
Dublin; Benziger, New York), makes abundantly evi- 


dent. Here his mind as a Catholic, an Irishman, a lover 
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of justice and hater of hypocrisy, is finely revealed, and 
along with it the literary skill that transfers to phrase 
and epigram the soldier art of cutting clean and hitting 
the mark. “The Clan and the Boat’s Crew” is his 
simple summary of Anglo-Irish history. England is the 
Pirate Crew and the Irish Clan is the victim. Formerly 
the Pirate’s robberies were brutal, now he manages by 
the more refined “incidence of taxation.” The Irish 
peasant, “the best soldier ever given to any nation,” 
made the British Empire, and the empire “took the 
chestnuts” and left the peasant to starvation. But 
justice finds its vindication. In pulling down the Irish 
peasants’ cabins the Boat’s Crew has sapped the strength 
of its army and its empire. 

His solution of the Irish question was that Ireland 
should get back the “ three L’s,” her lands, language, and 
laws, of which the Tudor policy had robbed her, and 
therewith the autonomy which had pacified the Boers. 
These views he never expressed more trenchantly than 
when addressing mixed societies in London, but he could 
admonish his Irish audiences just as forcibly ; and he was 
heard as favorably when he reproached them for lack of 
industry or temperance as when he asserted their national 
and economic rights. 

His heroes recall the juxtaposition of pictures in an 
Irish home, St. Patrick and Emmet, the Pope and Par- 
nell. He liked strong, single-minded men like Gordon. 
He admired Parnell, “the Stonewall Jackson of Irish 
politics,” regarded him as characteristically American 
rather than Irish or Saxon, and felt his scorn for “ the 
hypocrisy of high-sounding platitudes about political 
moralities while the elemental rights of the human race 
were being outraged and uprooted.” Napoleon fasci- 
nated him, and Jackson, the Silent Doer, was “ the great- 
est among the great men America produced in her Civil 
War.” 

But his supreme hero was St. Patrick, the Great Mis- 
sionary, the Light of the West. Regarded from the view- 
point of style or thought, of spiritual insight or Catholic 
and national enthusiasm, his essay on the Apostle of 
Ireland is stamped with the true imprint of greatness. 
His technical knowledge of the composition and military 
movements of the Roman armies enables him to throw 
much light on the birth and parentage of St. Patrick, but 
it is his appraisement of the Great Missionary’s per- 
sonality and the light he bore that distinguishes and glori- 
fies the picture: 

“Look well upon that fire, Great Messenger of God 
to the Gael! Kings of twenty lines shall rule the ridge 
of Tara. Wars and devastations, inroads and invasions, 
shall sweep the land, and its hillsides shall see fire and 
famine, and its valleys shall hear wail and lamentation 
ringing through myriad ages yet unborn; but never 
through the vast catalogue of thy children’s sorrow shall 
this Light of thine be quenched. Nay, the tears and 
travails of coming generations shall be but fresh fuel 
to spread over God’s earth this holy flame—beyond the 





shores, beyond the oceans, into continents yet unborn the 
sacred light will touch the hill-tops of Time until it 
merges into the endless radiance of Eternity.” 

One of his latest lectures pictured the Irish people as 
the purveyors of spiritual ideas through the English- 
speaking world, the Catholic alchemists who were to trans- 
mute the clays of worldliness into the gold of God’s 
coinage. This was a development of a thought adum- 
brated thirty years before: 

“The New World lay waiting for the Light. It came, 
borne by the hands of Ireland’s starving children. The 
old man tottered with the precious burden by the fever- 
stricken ship; the young child carried the light in feeble 
hands to the shore; the strong man bore it to the Western 
prairies and into the cafions of snowy Sierras; the maiden 
brought it into the homestead to be a future dower to her 
husband and a legacy to her children; and lo! ere fam- 
ine’s night had passed from Ireland the Church of Pat- 
rick arose o’er all that vast new world of America, from 
where the great St. Lawrence pours its crystal tide into 
the daybreak of the Atlantic to where California flings 
her Golden Gate into the sunsets of the Pacific. 
Glorious indeed must be the muster answeri@: from the 
tombs of fourteen centuries to the summons of the 
Apostle of the Gaels; nor scarce less glorious his triumph 
when the edge of sunrise, rolling around this living earth, 
reveals on all the ocean isles and distant continents, the 
myriad scattered children of the Apostle, whose voices 
answering that sunrise call re-echo in endless accents 
along the vaults of heaven.” 

“The Light of the West” was written in 1880, the 
same year in which he was battling with the Zulus; in 
fact most of his literary work was done in the halts or 
amid the active discharge of his military duties. Nearly 
three decades later he reverts to the same theme. Address- 
ing the apostolic students of Mungret College, Limerick, 
he told them of the great missionaries he had met like 
Bishop Brigandet of Burmah and Pére Lacombe, still 
living in Canada, who had identified themselvés with the 
lives of Eastern or Western Indians and so won their 
hearts to God: 

“The true missionary is the finest soldier now left in the 
world; at his best he was the finest soldier ever seen on 
earth; and, let me tell you, young missionaries, the secret 
of his success and of his good soldiership has been pov- 
erty.” That was why Irish pilgrims of the twelfth cen- 
tury traversed Europe successfully in troublous times, 
and traveling ambassadors often played the part of Irish 
missionaries, begging their way as they went with staff 
and cup, to escape molestation. Had Henry VIII not 
been able to fling the plunder of rich monasteries to the 
ravening wolves of his court, he would never have suc- 
ceeded in robbing England of her Faith. The Church 
has always suffered from riches, always thriven upon 
poverty, and poverty was the key to Patrick’s unpre- 
cedented power over his people. His Confession reiter- 
ates that he took not a “ scrapull ” for his services, adding, 
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“ poverty and calamity suit me better than riches.” There- 
fore, he achieved “the most marvelous triumph ever 
gained by a Soldier of the Cross: Faith, Hope and 
Charity working through Poverty and _ renunciation, 
made Ireland in the lifetime of one man the brightest 
Christian Light then shining in the world.” 

A note to his Mungret lecture records a pathetic inci- 
dent. He had referred to Rev. William Ronan, S.J., the 
founder of Mungret, as a veteran missionary who in the 
Crimean War, 1854-5, had ministered to the wounded 
soldiers of the Bosphorus and crowned half a century 
of missionary toil by founding on the site of ancient 
Mungret’s famous School a new nursery of Irish apos- 
tles: “ Speaking to me, in the afternoon, of his Crimean 
experiences, he said: ‘ During my time in the hospitals 
at least 1200 soldiers received at my hands the last rites 
of the Church. I have never doubted that they went to 
Heaven, and when I die,’ he added smiling, ‘I believe 
they will come to me at the gates; they will elect me their 
Colonel and I will stand at their head. I pray that if 
God has nothing more for me to do He will take me to 
Himself.’ A few hours later this venerable soldier of 
God fell dead as he was leaving the oratory of the col- 
lege.” 

To General Butler, too, the death summons came hast- 
ily. He had continued to lecture and labor for the re- 
ligious and national interests of Ireland, for temperance, 
Christian education and Catholic ideals in Irish life, 
until a few days before his death. ‘Fortified by the Sac- 
raments of the Church, he was ready for the summons. 
By his side knelt his children and the distinguished lady, 
his wife, who had stood by him faithfully for thirty-three 
years, wedded also to his ideals and his race; and his 
eldest son, Rev. Richard Butler, O.S.B., pronounced the 
final benediction. Reviewing his career we may say of 
Sir William Butler also, that when he died, on June 7, at 
Bansha Castle, the home of his fathers, there fell a sol- 
dier of God. M. KENNY, S.J. 


America’s Document Round Table 


One of the items on the program of the American 
Library Association Conference to be held at Mackinac 
Island, is the Round Table of Public Documents. For 
the benefit of us book-lovers, book-readers, book-buyers 
and book-reviewers, who for many and diverse reasons 
cannot join the charmed circle, it seemed well to provide 
a table of our own. We cordially invite the laity, having 
nothing new wherewith to tickle the palate of the spec- 
ialist, to a menu of document meat, especially of dis- 
sected sheep, replenished with the sweets of research and 
extracts of catalogue lore. 

I remember on one occasion being shown through 
several alcoves of heavy, yellow-skinned books in one of 
our largest city libraries, and being told “ These are all law 
books.” For one moment of my existence at least I en- 
tertained a profound respect for lawyers, and then came 








a desire to learn the contents of those 4,000 books. 

That desire has partially been satisfied, for that won- 
drous array of “law books” proved to be the sheep- 
bound Congressional set of documents, reports, and legis- 
lators’ miscellany, which has since grown to over 6,000 
volumes. These octavos, with a sprinkling of quartos 
and an occasional folio, have been called the “ sheep- 
set ” so long, that it is inconvenient to remember that they 
have for the last few years, been bound in strong buck- 
ram. This change was made, beginning with those of 
the sixtieth Congress, at the earnest request of librarians ; 
and at the same time it was decreed that each volume 
should have its distinctive title on the back, besides the 
regulation Congress, session, and document number. This 
last change came as a glad surprise to all handling these 
valuable books, for it now secured for each volume a 
recognition on its own merits. The annual reports of 
the Agriculture, Navy, War, Post-Office, Treasury, Jus- 
tice and State Departments, and of the Reclamation 
Service, Smithsonian Institution, Ethnology Bureau, 
Fishery Bureau and the Census, will hardly again be 
shelved among the “law books ”—their new dress will 
establish a more useful place for them in library economy. 

But the problem of revealing the contents of the older 
volumes still presents itself. Many of them have already 
met the fate of lost sheep, some the happy fate of re- 
turning to the Public Documents Library where they 
have filled gaps in that collection. They bear the marks 
of travel, many being branded with the labels of de- 
funct libraries, others bearing historic autographs. This 
collection, though drawn from all quarters of the Ameri- 
can continent is one of the most complete; the Senate 
librarian claims for the set in his custody, the distinction 
of being second only to the Jefferson set now in the 
Library of Congress. The degree of completeness de- 
pends largely upon the state of preservation of the earlier 
volumes; especially variegated are the different copies 
of some of the volumes prior to 1830. 

Nearly every State in the Union has several depository 
libraries containing a whole or a part of these 6,000 vol- 
umes presented by the Government. Many other libra- 
ries, public or private, have obtained portions of the set 
through purchase. Thus there is no question as to the 
value of these books, but the ever-burning question has 
been, how to use them to best advantage, and how to find 
on short notice what is in them, and where it is, for 
these 6,000 volumes represent over a century’s history. 

The Government itself furnishes the best keys to this 
treasure-house. The Tables and Index give, first, a 
tabular list of the set of American State Papers which 
precede the regular “sheep-set” (not in the order of 
printing, for they are a reprint) ; second, a list by Con- 
gresses of the regular set from the Fifteenth to the Fifty- 
second Congress; third, an index to this last-mentioned 
list; fourth, miscellaneous matter, including a list of the 
printers prior to the establishment of the Government 
Printing Office. 
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The list of volumes of the Fifty-third Congress was 
printed separately, with short titles, but no index. The 
remaining volumes have for each session, beginning De- 
cember 2, 1895, a very complete and handy little key 
called the “ Document Index,” of which fourteen have 
been issued. 

Before the establishment of the present Documents 
Office, Ben: Perley Poore erected a monument to his 
memory in the form of an immense one-volume catalogue 
of Government Publications, 1774-1881. Fine print, two 
columns to a page, document after document was cata- 
logued fully and in chronological order, and indexed. Dr. 
Ames, who died but a few months ago in Washington, 
followed this up by a Comprehensive Index, which, like 
its predecessor, comprised both Congressional and de- 
partmental or bureau publications from 1881-1893. The 
Comprehensive Index under another name, “ Document 
Catalogue,” has been issued biennially from the Docu- 
ments Office from 1893 to 1907, and still continues. 

Besides this large Document Catalogue, which is the 
official exponent of Uncle Sam’s official literature, and 
which, by its nature is always just behind time—the pres- 
ent issue, the “59th Catalogue,” had several hun- 
dred galleys of proof corrected in the A B C’s before the 
X Y Z’s were ready for the printers’ hands—the handy 
little official Monthly Catalogue is rushed through, with- 
out index, but prefaced with the readable and spirited 
Notes of General Interest, prepared by F. A. Crandall, 
the present incarnation of document lore. The indexes 
come along separately, and this Monthly Catalogue with 
its full entry for each Government publication, large or 
small, with its information as to price, and place to apply 
in each case, has a large subscription list at $1.15 a year, 
including indexes. 

The Crandall Checklist is a useful handbook, which has 
yet to be replaced; the Senate Catalogue, last edition 
dated 1910, is useful in locating in the sheep-set the 
various serial publications, whether monthly or yearly; 
the Justice Department Catalogue is an acquisition to the 
reference list, and we do not forget Adelaide R. Hasse’s 
valuable and interesting list of Explorations which she 
ferreted out among the documents. 

While every library will have some or all of the above 
keys to document lore on a reference shelf, the layman 
who wants just a small collection of his own, can perhaps 
best satisfy himself through the price lists. As I was 
leaving my desk, the very latest one, Price List 32, was 
handed me, and when I tell you what it is, you will 
surely send for one, since it will be yours for the asking. 
It calls itself euphoniously “ Noncontiguous Territory 
and Cuba.” Resolving that first term into its harmless 
elements, I find that it deals with Government books on 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico, Samoa, and “ General.” Under the last head- 
ing I see the Isle of Pines, War with Spain, the Treaty 
with Spain, etc., etc. Documents bearing on the Church- 
property questions in these islands are enumerated, and 
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explorations in Alaska are fully detailed, as are the in- 
teresting series on the reindeer and the fur seal fisheries 
of Alaska. As we began our table-talk with sheep, it 
may be well to end it here with the flavor of venison and 
fish still lingering in the air. M. PELLEN. 


Rev. John J. Ming, 8.J., Philosopher and Author 


In the death of the Rev. John J. Ming, S.J., which 
occurred Friday, June 17, American Catholic literature 
lost one of its most zealous laborers. While still active 
in the teaching of philosophy and theology, to which 
his life was devoted, he felt the need of a literature that 
should answer the infidelity of our day, and although . 
contending against difficulties that might well have dis- 
couraged a less courageous mind, he set himself to 
shoulder at least his share of the great responsibility. 
In 1879 appeared his first article written for the Ameri- 
can Catholic Quartely Review, and from this time on to 
the year 1898 we find no less than seventeen papers con- 
tributed by him to this periodical. The subjects treated 
were all philosophical and the question of Evolution, 
then most timely, received its due attention. When once 
his pen had been taken up it was not again laid aside 
until death itself approached gently to take it from his 
hands. In the very last years of his life we see his name 
signed to an article in the final issue of the Messenger, 
while his many contributions to America, and his articles 
in “ The Catholic Encyclopedia” show his eager sym- 
pathy with every literary enterprise that could promote 
Catholic interests in our country. 

A pamphlet upon the Temporal Sovereignty of the 
Pope, and a volume entitled, “ Data of Modern Ethics 
Examined,” were his first ventures beyond the province 
of journalism and periodical literature. The latter book 
still remains a standard work for study and consultation, 
and the many editions it has already seen witness to its 
lasting popularity. The bent of the author’s mind in- 
clined him above all to devote his time to the urgent needs 
of our own day, and the works which engaged the labors 
of his last years were the two volumes upon the vital 
question of Modern Socialism, considered not in the ab- 
stract and with merely a scholar’s interest in philosophical 
problems, but with a searching analysis directed entirely 
to present issues. No one interested in sociological work 
can overlook or fail to appreciate the high value of the 
author’s, “ The Characteristics and the Religion of Mod- 
ern Socialism,” “ The Morality of Modern Socialism.” 

By these books Father Ming has not merely placed in 
the hands of the priest and of the social workers a li- 
brary of gleanings from Socialistic sources, so profuse 
and yet so judiciously selected that they readily enable 
the reader to form an entirely adequate and fair judg- 
ment of his opponents from the utterances of their own 
acknowledged oracles; but he has done more than this: 
he has given to the Catholic writer upon similar topics 
a model of the most modern laboratory criticism as ap- 
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plied to questions of our day. What Father Gerard, S.J., 
has accomplished by his scientific confutation of Mon- 
ism in “The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer,” 
Father Ming has done in regard to that more imminent 
and dangerous evil, the modern Socialism which is con- 
fronting us at our very doors. 

His latest articles were an exposition for the readers 
of AMERICA of the newest developments of so-called 
Christian Socialism, which, under the garb of religion, is 
a blasphemous travesty of things divine. Indeed, the 
very last lines penned by his hand have appeared in these 
columns in criticism of the un-Christian philosophy pro- 
pounded in his latest volume by the professor of Chris- 
tian morals at Harvard University. Father Ming’s mind 
even then was active with new plans and publications 
and he was gathering materials for a new sociological 
work upon the burning question of Labor, when the 
Master, in whose service his years have been spent in 
such restless activity of mind and body, at last called him. 

The life of Father Ming, however, is not merely. an 
encouragement to the teacher or priest who would utilize 
to the utmost in his power each precious moment that is 
granted him; but it is also of interest as showing the 
chequered career he shared with so many of his brethren 
after the historic event of the dispersion of the German 
Jesuits. 

Born in the year 1838, at Gyswyl, in the Canton Ob- 
walden, Switzerland, he entered the Society of Jesus in 
1856, and completed his studies in 1869. His Tertian- 
ship was made eventful by the war of 1870, and shortly 
after we find him appointed as preacher at Kreuzberg, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage, now in the care of the 
Franciscan Fathers. With the opening of the scholastic 
year of 1871 his unusual abilities received a signal rec- 
ognition in his appointment as theological lecturer at the 
Seminary of the Prince Bishop of Gérz, in Austria. This 
was the year memorable for the ejection of the Jesuits 
by the German Government. Father Ming rejoined his 
brethren, and for the year 1873, we meet his name re- 
corded among the list of those sent to prepare a new 
field of labor in our own country. Two years passed in 
parish labors, he was again enrolled as professor of 
theology, this time in the seminary of St. Francis, at 
Milwaukee. His next position as teacher was at Spring- 
hill College, Alabama, where he lectured upon philoso- 
phy. 

During all those years Father Ming had been striving to 
obtain a more perfect mastery of English and his first lit- 
erary attempts for the American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view were now made in the year 1879, at Buffalo. From 
this time on he was mainly engaged in the teaching of that 
one branch of knowledge in which he had made himself a 
miaster and one of the foremost authorities in our coun- 
try. Buffalo, Prairie du Chien and St. Louis were the 
main fields of his labor, and his name remains to this day 
a consecrated memory in the heart of many a priest and 
devoted pupil. JosepH C. HUSSLEIN, S.J. 











IN MISSION FIELDS 


THe LEPERS oF COLOMBIA, 


In the department of Cundinmarca at a distance of 
some twelve miles from the city of Tocaima, there is a 
town called Agua de Dios. Placed in a smiling valley 
and surrounded by heavily forested mountains and hills, 
its carefully kept streets and gardens make it charming 
to the eye of the traveler. The church spire pointing 
heavenward and two large edifices, one a hospital, the 
other an orphanage, rise among a cluster of neat white 
cottages, the homes of those strange townsfolk. Strange 
we may well call them, for they are either victims of 
leprosy or victims of that heroic charity which has 
called them to minister unto the leper. 

We shall not attempt to describe the ravages of a disease 
which spares neither sex nor age and respects no social 
position. Suffice it to say that the face is often fright- 
fully disfigured, the extremities become deformed and 


the senses lose their acuteness. The vocal organs com- 


monly suffer from the progress of the malady so that 
some lose utterly the power of speech while others can 
utter only hoarse, unmusical tones or husky whispers. 
Then come death and the tomb to draw the veil over the 
heartrending scene. 

Agua de Dios has long been the home of the leper, 
but only of late years has it enjoyed those temporal and 
spiritual advantages which go so far towards alleviating 
the hard lot of the afflicted. In 1891, when it was first 
visited by that big-hearted son of Don Bosco, Don 
Michele Unia, there was little to relieve the desolateness 
of the six hundred and twenty lepers who knew no other 
home. There was no water but what fell from the clouds. 
The scanty supply for the sick was brought on pack 
mules from a distance of about two miles and was then 
doled out in measured quantities. There was no suitable 
hospital for those nearing the end of life’s painful jour- 
ney. There was no common refuge or home for the 
afflicted children who had lost their natural protectors. 
The wretched chapel was in a ruinous condition and there 
was no resident priest where the death rattle was heard 
almost day after day. 

Don Unia heroically offered himself for the work. As 
father, physician and friend, he would pitch his tent in 
the midst of that abomination of desolation, and devote 
himself to the welfare of the lepers. He was quite desti- 
tute of worldly means and resources, but he was per- 
suaded that if his charges could find a spokesman to 
bring their needs before the charitable public, the re- 
sults would not fall short of his expectations. And he 
did not err in his calculations. He did not seek for 
princely donations, but he begged of each and every one 
he met the trifling sum of a cuartillo, about three cents 
in our money, for the relief of his suffering flock. Con- 
tributions came pouring in. The poor could give what 
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he asked and the well-to-do and the rich gave of their 
abundance; but, whatever the sum, great or small, the 
expression became nation-wide that the givers were 
paying “ Don Unia’s penny.” 

The new shepherd's first care was to provide an abund- 
ant water supply by laying pipes from a mountain 
stream. Next he put up a large and airy hospital with 
four pavilions where the more advanced cases could be 
cared for. Then he invited the Sisters of Charity to 
share in his labors by establishing themselves in the new 
edifice as nurses. With a self-sacrificing generosity 
which mere words cannot express, much less adequately 
praise, those devoted women eagerly accepted the invi- 
tation and entered upon their heroic labors for the relief 
of human misery. 

He then repaired the church, provided it with sacred 
vestments and statues of the saints, and built a large 
recreation hall, and a “festive oratory,” to use the 
phrase, sanctified by the venerab!e Don Bosco. 

It may be said that the orphanage was built by the 
school children of Colombia, for they were appealed to 
in behalf of the unfortunate leper children, and, through- 
out the republic, their answer was as prompt as it was 
generous. 

The citizens of Colombia had given generously, yet 
outside help had not been wanting, for the cities of Bar- 
celona, Milan, Turin and Lecco had sent valuable gifts. 
And a wealthy German Protestant, hearing of the great 
work under way, sent as his contribution a very large 
supply of linen and crockery of ali kinds, including the 
material ‘“ to make a light cassock for Don Unia,” as the 
giver wrote on the package. 

The Colombian Government took official notice of Don 
Unia’s apostolate and showered many favors upon the 
enterprise, but his greatest joy and consolation were found 
in the change that was wrought in the lepers themselves. 
Though their bodily ills could not be cured, their suffer- 
ings were alleviated and their lives were made brighter 
by his unflagging zeal. Yes, Agua de Dios, which had 
been known as the city of sorrow, became, under his 
tactful ministrations the abode of much spiritual joy and 
content, for he brought new hope into the blighted lives 
of its citizens. 

Upon his death on December 9, 1895, the Colombian 
Government decreed, in token of national gratitude, a 
marble statue and a portrait in oil in his honor, each 
with the inscription “ Rev. Don Michele Unia, Apostle 
of .he Lepers of Colombia.” 

Don Unia has had successors worthy of him. At 
Agua de Dios, the work goes on and two other leper 
colonies have been taken in charge by the Salesians. 
This number will be increased in the near future, for 
the Government statistics number 5,000 lepers in the 
country. As fast as these can be gathered together, 
there will not be wanting noble sons of Don Bosco to 
offer themselves for the work so gloriously begun by 
their brother in religion, Don Michele Unia. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





‘The World Missionary Conference ”’ 


LONDON, JUNE 15, 1910. 


A “World Missionary Conference” is in session this 
week at Edinburgh. The preparations, including the deli- 
berations of organizing and consultative committees, 
have been in progress for two years, and more than 
£7,000 sterling had been expended on preliminaries be- 
fore the Lord Provost (the Mayor) of Edinburgh opened 
the proceedings on Monday evening. Every Christian 
Church is represented, with one rather important ex- 
ception. There are no Catholics among the 1027 dele- 
gates representing missionary societies and other or- 
ganized bodies in Europe and America. The very basis 
and program of the gathering makes it impossible for a 
Catholic to take any part in the proceedings. And indeed 
the character of the conference has caused much heart- 
searching among Anglican High Churchmen. These ex- 
cellent people are always trying to close their eyes to 
obvious facts that will not fit in with the quaint theory 
that the Established Church of England is Catholic, and 
one of these awkward facts is that the Archbishops of 
both York and Canterbury are giving their patronage to 
a gathering that is frankly undenominational. 

“Unity and cooperation in mission work,” is the watch- 
word of the Conference. But how is this unity secured? 
By the simple plan of forbidding the introduction of any 
topic on which Anglicans, Lutherans, Calvinists, Method- 
ists, Unitarians and Salvationists and the: rest, are not 
agreed, and arranging that no resolutions shall be pro- 
posed and no votes taken. Thus to take an example, if 
any delegate were to try to obtain from the Conference 
an expression of opinion that converts from paganism 
ought to be baptised he would be out of order. 

Those who have drawn up the agenda have therefore 
tried to select for discussion topics that eliminate doc- 
trinal questions,—no easy task. Thus there will be de- 
bates on the relations of missionaries to Government off- 
cials,—on the peculiar difficulties presented by Mahom- 
medan lands—on lay administrative work in mission 
societies—on native helpers in mission work. The ques- 
tion of cooperation between various denominations is to 
be discussed, but it is a thorny problem. 

In the non-Catholic mission field the attempts so far 
made in this direction have taken the line of allowing 
each denomination—to use a familiar phrase—to peg out 
claims of its own. If the Methodists or the German 
Lutherans or the Swiss Calvinists or the British “ Angli- 
cans” have started a mission in some town or district, 
the other bodies select some other place for their enter- 
prise. But such arrangements are only possible if one 
accepts, tacitly or explicitly, the theory that certain 
revealed dogmatic truth does nct exist. For anyone 
who holds that the faith he professes is a certain truth 
capable of being set forth in definite terms, must regard 
those who teach another form of Christianity as propa- 
gandists of a disfigured or deficient message to the non- 
Christian peoples. If then he agrees that those who 
share his own belief shall not attempt to offer it to people 
among whom the teachers of these “ other Gospels ” are 
already at work, he is in plain English aereeing that they 
shall not be offered the truth but shall be left at the 
mercy of teachers of error. 

This is why earnest High Churchmen are scandalized at 
seeing their bishops and some of their prominent men 
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(such as Lord William Cecil) taking part in a conference 
of which the note is undenominationalism, and which 
wishes ‘God speed ” to the propagandists of any and every 
form of Christianity including some varieties that can only 
by lax phraseology be counted as Christian. The fact that 
the Catholics, who possess the greatest missionary organ- 
ization the world has ever seen, were not invited to take 
part in the Conference is significant of much. They were 
not invited, because even in their wildest dreams the pro- 
moters of the gathering could not imagine a Catholic 
taking part in it. At Catholic missionary meetings no 
one hesitates to speak in sharply defined terms of dog- 
matic truth, and resolutions are proposed and voted. 
Real unity makes this possible. The sham union of the 
‘World Missionary Conference” is based on silence as 
to the cardinal truths of the Gospel. This ought to set 
earnest men outside the Church thinking to some purpose. 

Among the delegates Americans muster strongly. 
There are 480 of them. The British delegates number 
394. The Continental missionary societies send 129; the 
British colonies only 14. Among the Americans are 
Captain Mahan, the Hon. W. J. Bryan and former Vice- 
President Fairbanks, famous for his missionary enter- 
prise at Rome. In the original program a hope was held 
out that Mr. Roosevelt would be present. 

In the newspaper that has the largest circulation in 
England, Bishop Ingham to-day talks of the Conference 


db 
as a sign of “ the growing spirit of unity ” among Chris- 
tian men, and tells with pleasure how on one of the 


Committees there have worked together “ without one 
jarring note” such men as the Dean of Westminster, 
Silas McBee, the editor of the New York Churchman, the 
Principal of Mirfield (a community of “ Anglican 
Monks”) a Wesleyan, a Baptist and a Congregational 


Minister and a Presbyterian Secretary. “ All this,” he 
says, “is full of hope for our twentieth century Chris- 
tianity.” One wonders what he precisely means. Chere 


surely is scant reason for hope in the fact that a basis 
of unity is to be found in silence as to the doctrines that 
each holds to be of at least of some importance in the 
Gospel message. 

There was once a very 
taught very definite doctrines. 
Ww rote— 

‘If any man come to you and bring not this doctrine 

say not to him ‘God speed you!’ for he that 

said to him ‘God speed you!’ communicateth with his 
wicked works.” 

This is not the spirit of the “ World Missionary Con- 
ference.” In fact one imagines that such words spoken 
at the Conference would be ruled out of order, as alien to 
its tolerant spirit. But this successful missionary was 
named John. He had been on Thabor and in Gethsemane 
and he stood by the cross on Calvary. And he wrote a 


successful missionary, who 
Amongst other things he 


Gospel. A. H. A. 
The Changsha Riot 
SHANGHAI, May 6, 1910. 


Once again China is the theatre of one of those sudden 
outbursts of popular frenzy which seem to become a reg- 
ular feature of her national life. With a modern-drilled 
army, a new system of police and more efficient adminis- 
tration, one would naturally expect order to be maintained 
in large cities, and life and property to be better protected 
than in the past, but all such expectations have failed, 
and we see the capital of a province given over to pillage. 





looting and incendiarism during four days and nights, and | being opposed by the neighbors, who said that it sup- 


the work carried out with a thoroughness which discloses 
a guiding hand concealed in the background. 

Hunan has ever been hostile to foreigners. In 1891, 
its rabid literati, at the head of whom was the notorious 
Chou-han, started the Yangtse riots. To-day its gentry, 
scholars and patriotic students have much more influence 
than the officials. Changsha, the scene of the recent 
riot, is the provincial capital. It is built on the Siang 
River, has a population bordering on half a million, and 
was opened as a Treaty Port, July 1, 1904. This latter 
step dealt a heavy blow to the exclusivism and prejudice 
of the gentry, who have ever since raised unceasing ob- 
struction to all forms of foreign enterprise. Residence 
in the city, the site of a Settlement, purchase of property, 
the renting of warehouses, the loan of money for rail- 
way construction (the Canton-Hankow line traverses 
Hunan), all have been opposed and contested. If a for- 
eigner or Missionary had to move about, he was followed 
by a soldier or two, apparently to protect him, but in 
reality to report to headquarters where he had been, 
whom he had met and what he had done. The Customs 
Taotai (Intendant) was the centre of general obstruction, 
especially to foreign trade. Lately the anti-foreign 
propaganda and the rumors that the country was to be 
divided up among the Great Powers found a favorable 
breeding-place here, and cnly a spark was needed to bring 
about an explosion. A temporary scarcity of rice, owing 
to its having been largely shipped away by the officials, 
brought the authorities and the people face to face. The 
latter requested that the price per hundred weight—four 
to five gold dollars—be lowered, and the article sold at a 
cheaper rate. A promise was made to this effect, but 
was subsequently revoked. Hereupon the famishing 
crowd, swelled by refugees from Hupeh (province to the 
North of Hunan), rushed to the Governor’s residence. 
An altercation took place, the police interfered, but were 
soon overawed and withdrew to safe quarters. The 
modern-drilled troops of the city, numbering 6,000, being 
found unreliable, were kept within barracks. The rioters 
seeing the opportunity so favorable grew bolder and the 
work of incendiarism and pillage began. 

During four days and nights (April 13-16), the city 
was at their mercy. The Governor’s palace, the National 
3ank (the treasure, though large, being left untouched), 
the Custom House, the Normal and Prefectural Schools, 
the Railway and Mining School, the Norwegian and 
Wesleyan Methodist Missions, the premises of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, the China Inland Mission, the 
United Evangelical Union Mission, the Roman Catholic 
Mission, situated outside the North Gate, the Japanese 
Consulate and Post Office, the Anglo-American Tobacco 
Company, all were sacked and burnt. The offices of two 
British Steamship Companies, the warehouse of a German 
trading firm were looted, the premises of the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company plundered, and the oil taken orderly 
away and used as fuel to light up the bonfires of the city. 
Luckily there are no lives to be deplored. 

The quarrel began between officials and their subor- 
dinates, but directly trouble arose, the hostility of the 
people was turned as by command against the foreign- 
ers, and the work of destruction carried out with thor- 
oughness and discrimination, pointing out thereby that it 
was planned. In one place the missionaries witnessed all 
of a sudden thirty. men, who rushed into the mission 
premises, poured kerosene on the floor and walls and set 
fire to the house. Nothing was plundered or carried off. 
In another place, as the rioters rushed to a shop and were 
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plied goods to foreigners, it was told them: “ We have 
our orders, we know where we are to burn, where to loot 
lightly and where to destroy everything.” The only part 
of the city spared was the East. It is a noteworthy fact 
that all property where the local gentry had financial in- 
terest was not touched. Such testimony goes far to prove 
that there were leaders, and who they were may be easily 
surmised. Already the Governor, the Customs Taotai 
and the military officials, charged with protecting for- 
eigners, have been dismissed. Several minor officials 
will be subsequently dealt with. 

As to the indemnities to be paid, the Regent holds that 
the authorities should be held liable for all losses arising 
out of the insurrection. The Powers acquiesce in this 
view and urge that the gentry be also mulcted, as the 
circumstances show that they are as guilty as the officials. 
Between both, an interesting passage at arms is being now 
witnessed, each trying to shift the responsibility on to 
the other. 

Doubtless the lesson will not be lost on the other 
provinces. Riots are an expensive game, and above all, 
China has lost in prestige in the eyes of the world. An 
official at the head of a province has shown his incom- 
petency to govern and protect foreign property within 
his jurisdiction ; the new'y trained army, which many ex- 
pected to be a factor for the preservation of peace and 
order, is found to be unreliable, while the police are 
outnumbered and seek shelter within the barracks, thereby 
leaving the city a prey to anarchy, incendiarism and 
plunder. In presence of such weakness, the Powers can- 
not trust China, her reforms are too much on paper and 
her noisy clamoring for the cessation of extra-territoriality 
must be met with a firm refusal till it is proved that she 
has really put her house in order and attained the status 
of a strong and civilized nation. 

Though quiet has been established at Changsha, there 
is still much unrest throughout the province and along 
the Yangtze Valley. “Drive out the foreigners” is 
largely the motto of the day, and unless suppressed by 
a strong hand, it will lead to more trouble. Scarcity of 
food, depreciation of coinage, the taking of a census in 
all provinces, increasifig taxation and the near approach 
of Halley’s comet are other factors which weigh in the 
balance, and many predict with some show of reason that 
the present vear may be a record one for riots. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


Processions and Meetings in Paris 


Paris, JUNE 6th, 1910. 


Although the Corpus Christi procession is forbidden in 
most French towns, it is still seen even in Paris, not indeed 
as formerly, through the streets and public squares of 
the city, but in conventual grounds that, for the time 
being, have escaped confiscation. 

At the Institut Catholique, in the rue de Vaugirard, 
the seat of the Catholic University of Paris, it takes place 
in the old-fashioned garden, where, on September 2, 
1792, over a hundred priests, an archbishop and two 
bishops, were brutally hacked to pieces because they re- 
fused to take the schismatical oath demanded of the 
French clergy. It seems probable that their cause will 
be taken up, and that we shall see them at no distant 
time raised to the altars of the Church. This circum- 
stance lent a deeper meaning to the solemn function, dur- 
ing which the King of Martyrs was carried over hallowed 
ground, watered by the blood of His servants. 

Another procession, scarcely less impressive, takes 





place in the large gardens belonging to the Little Sisters 
of the Assumption, at Grenelle. These devoted women, 
who have a house in New York, are servants of the poor 
in the literal sense, and are much beloved in the crowded 
suburbs. The knowledge that they are threatened with 
expulsion from France seems to increase their popularity 
among the working classes, large numbers of whom fol- 
lowed the procession last Sunday through the leafy 
garden, an oasis of freshness and peace in the midst of 
the noisy faubourg. 

In certain towns in France where the anticlerical 
mayor forbids the procession to leave the Church, the 
Catholics contrived to manifest their faith without in- 
fringing on the law. At Caen, for instance, about six 
thousand men and women marched through the town in 
perfect order and silence. It was no procession. There 
were neither banners, nor clergy, nor singing, but this 
mass of earnest, silent, prayerful Catholics was an elo- 
quent protestation against sectarian tyranny. They 
walked through the old world streets of the quaint Nor- 
man city to the Church of Vaucelles, that stands above 
the town. Here from a terrace their bishop spoke to 
them, congratulating them upon their faith and courage 
and, in the midst of an enthusiastic burst of devotion, 
gave the benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Probably 
no procession of happier times through flower-decked 
streets ever aroused such intense feelings as prompted the 
Catholics of Caen to manifest their faith in the teeth of 
their persecutors 

Another public manifestation that appealed to 
Catholics in general and to Frenchmen in particular, was 
the celebration at the Votive church of Montmartre, on 
June 2, of the fiftieth anniversary of the Pontifical 
Zouaves. As AMERICA’S readers know, they were organ- 
ized in 1860, under General de Charette. Enrolled in 
France, Belgium, Spain, Ireland, England, Canada and 
elsewhere, they fought heroically at Castelfidardo and 
at Mentana. The French Zouaves took part in the 
Franco-German war under the name of “ Volontaires de 
Ouest.” The ceremony was a striking sight. Around 
Charette, their white-haired chief, one of the most bril- 
liant military leaders of his day, gathered about three 
hundred survivors of the little army, whose chivalry had 
astonished Europe. The enthusiastic boys who so gaily 
left their homes to fight for the Pope, are now aged 
men, on whose brow time and sorrow have set their seal. 
Mgr. de Cabriéres, Bishop of Montpellier, preached the 
sermon and eloquently recalled the glorious history of the 
regiment that gave so many martyrs to the cause of the 
Holy See. If the Pontifical Zouaves were not strong 
enough to save Rome, they contributed largely to increase 
the love and loyalty of Catholics towards the Pope, to 
whom they freely offered their blood and whom they 
served unto death. 

On May 26, the French Academy proceeded to elect a 
successor to late Cardinal Mathieu. Two ecclesiastics 
were candidates: Mgr. Duchesne, since 1895 director of 
the “ Ecole Francaise” in Rome, and Mer. Baudrillart, 
the rector of the Catholic University of Paris. Mer. 
Duchesne was elected. He is a man of sixty-seven, but 
looks younger. After professing history and archeology 
at the Catholic University in Paris, he was appointed to 
the post he now fills with much distinction. His greatest 
work is a history of the origins of the Church, which is 
still unfinished; he is a judicious and acute historical 
critic, whose work has received from Pius X an ap- 
proval that suffices to guarantee its perfect orthodoxy and 
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Prayer for Authorities 


(Compiled by Bishop John Carroll of Baltimore, first 
bishop of the hierarchy of the United States.) 


We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom and justice, 
through whom authority is rightly administered, laws 
are enacted, and judgment decreed, assist, with Thy Holy 
Spirit of counsel and fortitude, the. President of these 
United States, that his administration may be conducted 
in righteousness, and be eminently useful to Thy people, 
over whom he presides, by encouraging the respect for 
virtue and religion; by a faithful execution of the laws 
in justice and mercy; and by restraining vice and im- 
morality. Let the light of Thy divine wisdom direct the 
deliberations of Congress, and shine forth in all the 
proceedings and laws framed for our rule and govern- 
ment; so that they may tend to the preservation of peace, 
the promotion of national happiness, the increase of in- 
dustry, sobriety and useful knowledge, and may per- 
petuate to us the blessings of equal liberty. 

We pray for his Excellency, the Governor of this 
State, for the members of the Assembly, for all Judges, 
Magistrates, and other officers who are appointed to 
guard our political welfare; that they may be enabled 
by Thy powerful protection, to discharge the duties of 
their respective stations with honesty and ability. 

We recommend likewise to Thy unbounded mercy 
all our brethren and fe'low-citizens, throughout the 
United States, that they may be blessed in the knowledge 
and sanctified in the observance of Thy most 
holy law; that they may be preserved in union, and 
in that peace which the world cannot give; and after 
enjoving the blessings of this life, be admitted to those 
that are eternal. 


The Coronation Oath 


The Catholics of the British Empire, especially the 
Irish Catholics, are not very much disturbed about it. 
The public bodies where Catholics predominate, and in- 
dividual Catholics whenever the subject seemed to de- 








mand an expression of opinion, entered formal protest 
against an oath which made their sovereign brand their 
most cherished tenets as superstitious and idolatrous; 
but otherwise they consider the matter of more immedi- 
ate concern to the honor and conscience of the swearer 
and his coreligionists than to them, They have been 
accustomed to abuse and obloquy and overbearing in- 
justice, and they have managed to survive it. The day 
has arrived in which the wording of the oath is acknowl- 
edged by just men of all denominations to be as false as 
it is injurious and blasphemous; and even if these be- 
lieved it Catholics would be willing to endure it “ for 
My Name's sake.” It is a matter that chiefly concerns 
the swearer and his cooperators and there are not a few 
English non-Catholics who see the logic of the situation. 
Mr. G, K. Chesterton, writing to the Daily News on the 
Royal Declaration, says: 

“It is not Christianity, it is not even Catholicism that 
the declaration violates. There is one thing, and one 
thing only, that the declaration violates—Liberalism. 
The total abolition of the declaration would not be a 
concession to Romanism. It would simply be the tri- 
umph of Radicalism, the completion of the consistent 
emancipation of the whole nineteenth century. The 
Roman Catholics, as such, are quite rightly content with 
some compromise. They only want to live among he- 
retics secure from special insult. They are not bound by 
their creed to do more than soften the declaration. But 
Liberals are bound by their creed to sweep it utterly 
away.” 

And if Liberalism means, as it professes to mean, 
and indeed generally does mean in England, that the 
individual has a right, which the State should protect, of 
holding and expressing such opinions as do not essentially 
antagonize the welfare of the State, it is evident that the 
sovereign of such a State is, or should be, constitutionally 
inhibited from solemnly declaring such opinions as blas- 
phemous. When it is well known that the king, like all 
other sensible and educated men, has no belief in the 
terms of his oath, the exaction of it incites Catholics to 
contemptuous amusement rather than to indignation. 
The Dublin Leader advises that, should the terms of the 
Coronation Oath be persisted in, all Catholics should 
register themselves as “ Idolaters.” The proposal falls 
in with the humor of the situation. It is a question not 
so much of Catholic rights—these we are able to pro- 
tect—as to whether Protestants will continue to render 
themselves ridiculous. 


Don Porfirio’s Chestnuts 


It is notorious that centres of political agitation against 
the Diaz administration in Mexico have long existed in 
United States cities within easy reach of the border. It 
was in New Orleans that Diaz plotted the overthrow of 
Juarez, and from New Orleans he sailed on the voyage 
that resulted in placing him in the presidential chair. 
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But the aged revolutionist, the active participant in many 
insurrectionary movements, is by no means willing that 
his political opponents should now have the same ad- 
vantages that he enjoyed when, as a refugee in the 
United States, he schemed to possess himself of the 
supreme power in Mexico, not for his own glorification 
but for the good of his dear country. 

President Diaz has not offered himself for re-elec- 
tion; he is tired of doing what is at best a bit of empty 
ceremony. But the intrepid few who ventured to question 
openly the advisability of his re-election for nth time, 
have not fared well. A few petty officers in the regular 
army thought, once upon a time, that a younger man 
might be chosen to shoulder the immense responsibility 
of carrying on the work of Mexico’s commercial and in- 
dustrial development. They know better now, for they 
were hustled off to the pestilential swamps of Quintana 
Roo, there to perish of the black vomit or to fall victims 
of the wily and warlike Mayas. Sefior Madero, a prom- 
inent professional man, thought the time was ripe to 
proclaim his own candidacy, and began to stump the 
country. He, too, is wiser now, for he is in jail on a 
charge of “ insulting the Mexican people.” 

American financial interests are very largely repre- 
sented in Mexico, where railways, mines, oil fields and 
timber grants promise them a handsome return. But 
all depends upon the stability of public order,—of the 
established order, we may say, for a change of adminis- 
tration in Mexico has heretofore often wrought havoc 
with land grants, monopolies and other meaty concessions 
which were valid until a change of dynasty left them 
floundering in the bog of repudiation. 

Just here shines the statesmanship of President Diaz 
and his cabinet. If political malcontents are to be per- 
mitted to hatch insurrectionary plots in the United States, 
and, after due incubation, set them to work across the 
border, Mexico’s tranquillity is at an end, American in- 
vestments are in danger of loss, and the last state of 
the once distracted republic will be worse than the first. 

The incongruousness and impropriety of harboring 
plotters against the peace and dignity of a government 
with which we have amicable relations is patent to all. 
Those friendly relations should be broken off or the 
plotters should be scattered: hypocrisy is as hateful in 
States as in private individuals, though perhaps too com- 
mon in both. 

But the executive branch of our Government has never 
professedly busied itself in ferreting out revolutionists 
who may have sought our shores to work more safely. 
More than one mushroom government or revolutionary 
committee has grown and waxed fat in this great metrop- 
olis, yet the government, either State or Federal, made 
It is different, however, when our pockets are 
Who will trouble himself about a Mexican 
Diaz excited no comment when he was 
But who 


The sol- 


no move. 
touched. 
revolutionist ? 
in Texas and New Orleans in that capacity. 
will not groan when our wealth is in jeopardy? 





ution is simple. It has been openly charged that to en- 
sure the stability of the Diaz administration, the power 
of our government has been used to try, condemn and 
imprison on trumped up charges those political opponents 
of Diaz, who, emulating his deeds of thirty-five years 
ago, sought among us the opportunity to plot at their will 
and spring the trap when all was ready. 

Is it possible that our courts and sheriffs have been 
put to uses so vile? The weak are in some measure 
excusable for truckling to the mighty, for the instinct 
of self-preservation is strong even in the poor, mean, 
crawling thing; but we trust that the majesty of the 
Republic has not been brought so low as to serve as an 
instrument to pull Don Porfirio’s chestnuts out of the fire. 


A Paradox 


“ Nothing, my dear sir, is more certain than that the 
Catholic Church is bound to go the way of every other 
It has done its work, and Modern Civiliza- 
Its dogmas offend our reason; 


religion. 
tion has done with it. 
our culture revolts at its practices and superstitions. It 
is doomed; it is even now moribund.” You are abso- 
lutely sure of that, Professor, or Doctor, or Editor, or 
whatever else you may be? “ Absolutely. It is as clear 
to my mind as the most thoroughly demonstrated theo- 
rem in mathematics.” Then why in the name of decency 
can't you let us die in peace? You do not disturb the dying 
hours of Buddhism, Mohommedanism, and Evangelical 
Protestantism. Why should you treat the Catholic 
Church otherwise? “ They are innocuous. The Catho- 
lic Church is a criminal guilty of grievous crimes against 
the Spirit of the Age.” Yes, but you yourself say a 
condemned criminal; and of even such the last days are 
“ But it will not die quietly. Our peace is 
Still, you profess to 


respected. 
troubled continually by its clamors.” 
look upon the utterances, direct or indirect, of the Holy 
See, which you term “ clamors,” as the last ravings of a 
broken mind, each of which hastens the moment of ex- 
tinction. Only a savage would stand by a deathbed to 
mock such; only a lunatic, to argue with them. After all 
the poor old Church has done good work in its day: leave 
then unviolated the petty sanctities of its last moments. 
These were our thoughts when we read the gibes of 
certain writers at the last responses of the Biblical Com- 
mission, and their ironical requests for information re- 
garding the principles on which those replies were based. 
Cool reflection, however, showed us that, though ques- 
tions asked in bad faith call for no answer, this wonder- 
ful interest in an almost extinct superstition is decidedly 
comforting. The fact is that the world is far from cer- 
tain that the Catholic Church is dying. According to 
every human analogy it should have been so long dead 
and buried that its tomb should now be forgotten. Nev- 
ertheless, it survives every attack, and its enemies, des- 
pite their boastful words, have an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that it will sing its gray old Te Deums over their 
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discomfiture. The Church has a fascination men can not 
escape. They love her or hate her according to the 
spirit that moves them. They praise or they revile her, 
but they can not keep silence about her. The modern 
world can ignore any thing rather than the Catholic 
Church. This it knows to be a living power, the only 
power it fears. 


‘* By Their Fruits ’’ 


There is a paragraph in the report of the Probation 
Officer for Catholic children, embodied in the annual re- 
port of the Children’s Court of Brooklyn, just issued, 
which merits thoughtful consideration on the part of 
parents. The dangers described will surely not be less- 
ened now that vacations are upon us. The claim is made 
that picture shows, as at present conducted, are -doing 
great harm to the morals of young children. Mr. Mal- 
lon, the Probation Officer, tells how passing along the 
street he could not fail to notice crowds of children from 
eight years of age upwards flocking into these “ shows ” 
immediately after school hours, evidently without the 
knowledge of their parents. In many cases, he observes, 
the pictures shown throw a sort of halo about crimes of 
various kinds in a way certain to warp the unformed 
judgment of a child. He speaks quite frankly of dangers 
to which young girls are exposed by being brought, in 
these darkened rooms, into the society of older boys of 
depraved instincts. He complains that these places are 
open on Sundays and that it frequently happens that chil- 
dren sent to Sunday-school slip away to the picture 
shows instead. Few will fail to recognize the evil in this, 
since the hour in Sunday-school is about the only oppor- 
tunity many of the city’s children have of receiving re- 
ligious instruction. Out of his rich experience, Mr. Ma)- 
lon draws this conclusion: “I think it is becoming more 
and more evident to thinking men and women that our 
system of education needs strengthening on the side of 
morals. This is brought home forcibly to any one con- 
nected with the Children’s Court, as it is not uncommon 
to see children of twelve years of age, who have no idea 
of the sanctity of an oath, and who have but a most hazy 
idea of the evil of taking what does not belong to them.” 
When will our wise world learn the lesson repeated so 
often and in so many varied ways? 


Secularization of Schools in Italy 


{taly’s radical Minister of Instruction does not pro- 
pose to lose any time in expediting his purpose to banish 
religious instruction. from the program of the elementary 
schools. To set aside the check at present interfering 
with his plans, the Communal character of school direc- 
tion, he has prepared a bill as foreshadowed in our recent 
Chronicle, which explicitly withdraws city, town and vil- 
lage control of the elementary schools, to bring them 
within the jurisdiction of the national department of 





instruction. The bill is more far-reaching than that pro- 
posed by his predecessor Daneo, and will make the com- 
plete secularization of these schools an easy task. Na- 
turally, Minister Credaro has the sympathy and help of 
the Unione Nazionale, an association of state teachers 
of which he was formerly president, since most of its 
members are dependent upon the Minister of Instruction 
for their positions and, therefore, easily influenced to 
take their marching orders from Credaro. 

Happily, the question will not be permitted to go by 
default. The strong Niccolo Tommaseo organization, 
composed of Catholic teachers of elementary schools in 
Italy, recently took up the gage of battle in its conven- 
tion at Milan and voted a strong protest against Cre- 
daro’s school secularization schemes. The protest pre- 
sents an excellent summary of Catholic principles regard- 
ing the education of children and makes energetic appeal 
against the growing tendency to set aside the rights of 
parents and of the Church in the matter of the religious 
training of the young. The fight will no doubt be a bit- 
ter one, and it will be worth while in the present-day 
efforts of agnostic and freethinkers to eliminate religion 
from school courses of instruction to watch the struggle 
now on in Catholic Italy. 


Lockouts on religious grounds are rare in the history 
of labor. Little Holland has one. The managers of an 
incandescent light factory in Eindhoven, a small town 
of the province of Limburg, recently dismissed some three 
hundred workers, because they refused to give up mem- 
bership in the Catholic union of the place. The Cath- 
olic laborers of Holland, as has been repeatedly mentioned 
in AMERICA, are wont to form strictly Catholic associa- 
tions where this is possible. The workmen in this in- 
stance were supported by their parish priests, who issued 
a manifesto to justify the attitude of their parishioners, 
and to invite all those not belonging to the union to 
assist them. Some fifty more workmen thereupon quit 
work, and money poured in from other Catholic unions 
of the country. Even non-Catholic organizations offered 
their assistance. The factory people assert, in explana- 
tion of the step taken, that the organ of the Catholics, 
De Lamp, had spoken disparagingly of the management 
of the factory. They peremptorily refused to treat with 
the leaders of the Catholics, and tried all manner of 
promises to induce non-Catholics to settle in the town 
and to take over the vacated places. This is the first 
serious conflict which the Catholic workingmen of Hol- 
land have had to face, and the whole country is interested 
in the struggle. 


The natives of France resident in the City of Mexico 
have decided to honor the centenary of Mexican inde- 
pendence by erecting a statue of the illustrious scientist, 
Louis Pasteur, whose fame as a bacteriologist is world- 
wide. 
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History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Rev. James MacCarrrey. 2 vols. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. By Rev. 
Horace K. Mann. Vor. IV. Same publisher. 

A Manual of Church History. By Dr. F. X. Funx (Trans. 
by Luicr CappapELTA). Vo. 1. Same publisher. 

Three excellent works on the history of the Church are the 
above named books published by Herder. The first two deal 
with only a part of the Church’s long chronicle, while the last 
is the first volume of a work on universal Church history. 

Dr. MacCaffrey’s “ History of the Catholic Church in the Nine- 
teenth Century” is an able and valuable addition to our his- 
torical literature. It shows not only wide reading and honest 
writing, but it is noteworthy for the grasp of events which it 
portrays. The learned professor takes the French Revolution as 
his starting point and rightly. It introduced a profound change 
into all the civilized governments of the world and necessitated 
a corresponding modification of attitude on the part of the 
Church. We have nowhere seen a better accouut of this 
momentous Revolution than in the pages of Dr. MacCaffrey. 
The cause, progress and effects of what was destined to be a 
world movement are portrayed with striking clearness and great 
grasp of detail. Nothing essential is omitted and nothing ac- 
cidental is allowed to confuse the narration. The Church’s 
History in the Nineteenth Century is divided into two main 
sections, the dividing line being the second Revolution of 1848. 

The first volume deals with the Church in continental Europe. 
It must be confessed that owing to the similarity of conditions 
in various countries, notably the States of Germany and the 
countries bordering on them, the chronicle of the second epoch 
becomes a little wearisome, but this is not the fault of the 
author. The second volume is naturally more interesting for 
us, as it deals with the Church in the British Isles and the 
American and Australasian continents. It might be complained 
that Ireland occupies a rather disproportionate amount of space 
for a general Church history; but on the one hand, the author 
naturally wrote at greater length concerning his own country, 
and on the other, the marvellous apostolate of the Irish people, 
especially in the lands treated of in the second volume, no doubt 
justified his course in the eyes of the author. Writing with an 
intimate knowledge of all things British, the history of the Eng- 
lish and Irish Churches is very complete. This we were pre- 
pared for. But we had not expected that American and Cana- 
dian affairs would be so thoroughly mastered. 

We do not mean that Dr. MacCaffrey has made no misiakes in 
matters of minor detail, nor that he writes of things American 
as if he were a native; but he must be congratulated on the 
skill with which he has unified the details of Church affairs in 
our widespread country, and the patience with which he has 
searched out and comprehended the ramifications of ecclesias- 
tical polity in a Church which has been formed by the coalescence 
of widely divergent colonial peoples and whose hierarchy is 
even yet made up of bishops ruling in nearly fifty sovereign 
states. Canada, Mexico and South America are treated suc- 
cinctly but clearly. Dr. MacCaffrey’s volumes are to be highly 
commended to all interested in religious history during one of 
the most important periods of the Church’s existence, a period 
which witnessed an almost absolute break with the past. 

Dr. Mann’s volume of the Popes of the early Middle Ages 
comprises the period between 891 and 999, which is emphatically 
the Dark Age of the Church. The author has certainly put 
into effect the dictum of Leo XIII that “truth should be the 
only object of the Catholic historians, for truth can never injure 
the Church.” While portraying the events of the lamentable 





period under review, Dr. Mann has certainly never minimized the 
faults even of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, nor is he 
silent as to the abuses that disfigured so many religious institu- 
tions. On the other hand, he clearly distinguishes the divine 
element in the Church from the human one. His book is rather 
for the student than for the general public. A glance at many 
of his pages would lead to the conclusion that he is a “ muck- 
raker.’” The inference, however, would be unwarranted. He 
is a discriminating valuer of early chroniclers, and when events 
are narrated on the testimony of suspected or prejudiced wit- 
nesses, he cautions the reader against a blind acceptance of 
their sensational stories. His work shows a great deal of 
original and painstaking research and a loyal use of only first- 
hand evidence. The maps and illustrations add to the interest 
and value of the work. 

The “ Manual of Church History” of Dr. Funk differs greatly 
in style and treatment from the work last reviewed. Dr, Funk’s 
Manual is a compendium and consequently treats of events in a 
summary manner. As was to be expected from the author’s repu- 
tation, his work is a masterly one, and his condensation of wide 
ranges of historical details is clear, though full. The Tubingen 
professor writes in the manner of the approved modern method. 
The very latest researches in the field of early Church history 
are known and utilized, and many a reader of former Church 
history manuals, composed before the critical studies of the 
moderns had begun, will find many surprises in this work. Dr. 
Funk writes dispassionately, some might think even coldly. The 
wonderful or the romantic never moves him to enthusiasm, and a 
suspicion might even arise that the supernatural is not promin- 
ent enough in his narration. His orthodoxy, however, has never 
been questioned nor his loyalty to the Church contested. It is 
rather the cautious method of writing, so prominent in the 
modern German school, and which is so excellent in itself, when 
not disfigured by the wild theories of the rationalists. 
men of his caution my be found in his discussion on the con- 
version of Constantine, and his account of the martyrdom of 
the Theban Legion. The sections on the Church’s constitution 
and those on Worship, Discipline and Morals are good examples 
of his manner of applying modern research to Catholic belief 
and tradition. The translation is excellently done. 

W. FANNING, £.J. 


a speci- 


The Spanish Stage, In the Time of Lope de Vega. By 
Huco ALBerT RENNERT, Ph.D. New York: The Hispanic So- 
ciety of America. Medium octavo, xiii-636 pp. Price, $3.00. 

The Elizabethan People. By Henry THEew STEPHENSON. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $2.60. 

Although these two works are written from different points 
of view, they contain more material for comparison than for 
contrast. Both treat of contemporary peoples at a period of 
their respective histories most interesting to the modern 
reader. The dominating thought in both is the great dramatic 
literature of the times described; for, while Professor Ste- 
phenson does not write about the Elizabethan stage, he has 
gathered much of his information from that source, and what 
he has gathered elsewhere is merely for the purpose of 
making the drama of Shakespeare’s time more intelligible 
and enjoyable to the casual reader. Professor Rennert, on 
the other hand, while directing his attention mainly to the 
history of the Spanish drama, finds himself under the neces- 
sity of giving his subject its natural setting in the customs, 
manners and prejudices of the Spanish people at the time of 
which he writes. The result is that the two books contain 
lively sketches of the intimate life and character of two 
widely different nations, each rivals of the other, at the pre- 
cise moment when their political fortunes were crossing in a 
rising and diminishing scale. 
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Professor Rennert, a member of the Royal Spanish Aca- 
demy:and one of the faculty of the Pennsylvania University, 
has essayed and accomplished a harder task than Professor 
Stephenson, of Indiana University. The latter has merely 
aimed to put into convenient form what already exists, scat- 
tered in numerous modern books on the Age of Elizabeth. 
He has himself modestly called his volume a footnote to the 
Perhaps it is just as well that he 
To give an idea of the want 
perspective 


Elizabethan literature. 
pitched his aim so moderately. 
of scholarly balance, and of historical 
which would seriously impede the Indiana University Pro- 
fessor in any original treatment of his subject, we cite his 
explanation of the literary and national awakening under 
Elizabeth: “ Not only was the incubus of medieval monas- 
ticism removed: it was removed in such a way that England 


sense 


realized herself sufficient to cope, strength against strength, 
with the mighty power of the Papacy.” It seems that modern 
critical methods in history have not yet invaded the retired 
Protestant precincts of Indiana University. 

We have some nuts which we would like to see the Indiana 
Professor crack with his popular theory. How explain the 
Renaissance in Italy under the Popes? Without that Renais- 
sance it is likely that there would have been no Golden Age 
literature. How explain 
greatness of France under “the 
Can the Professor make out 


and no 


Shakespeare in English 


the national and literary 


mighty power of the Papacy’? 
the semblance of a scholarly brief proving that, if England 
had gone forward in its ancient course unchecked by worldly 
rulers and narrow Puritans, it would never have developed 
greatness either in politics or letters? How does he explain 
the wonderful dramatic revival in Spain, synchronous with 
that in England? rhe monasticism ” 
and “the power of the Papacy ” and all the other things which 
the Professor, on the authority of pious Protestant teachers, 
has learned to despise, all existed in Spain at the time. And 

I de Vega alone is said to have written fifteen hun- 


“incubus of medieval 


yet Lope 
dred plays, just half of the entire number known to have 
been written by all the Elizabethan dramatists together. 


The dramatic renascence in Spain, taken in its entirety, can 
well bear comparison with England’s. And we have, more- 
over, the authority of Professor Rennert for saying that the 
Spanish plays were cleaner and on a higher moral level than 
those of the Elizabethan theatre. In both cases the play was 
the term of evolution beginning with the Catholic mystery 
and morality plays. In Spain the Church exerted some moral 
restraint on the license of the players. In England Shakes- 
peare is distinguished among his contemporaries as much for 
his moral sense and reticence of language as for his literary 
And this moral tone is so much in character with 
the cast-off Catholic traditions that no critic can at 
present be found to deny absolutely the oft-recurring state- 
If Shakespeare 
monas- 


excellence. 
great 


ment that our greatest poet was a Catholic. 
exulted in freedom from the “incubus of medieval 
* and owes his genius to the exultation, we should like 
We suggest this pleasant 


ticism, 
to see proofs of it in his writings. 
task to Professor Stephenson. 
Professor Rennert has the temper and equipment of the 
interesting type of investigator. He has collected together 
in most readable narrative the results of the best and latest 
researches among the documents of a fascinating side of a 
great country in the heyday of its history. The labor was 
More than a century has passed since the publica- 
tion of a similar work. In the meantime Spanish archives 
have yielded new facts to tireless students. And it is among 
these fruits of scholarship that the author has mostly gleaned 
for the material of his book. We should like to see this 
graphic portrayal of a splendid literary epoch widely circu- 
lated, if for no other reason than that it might serve to cor- 


not easy. 





rect such insular views as the one expressed by Professor 
Stephenson to which we have called attention. The volume 
is in strong and handsome binding, well printed, and fur- 
nished with a fairly complete index. Students will welcome 
the list of Spanish actors and actresses of the period treated, 
which is appended to the work. In concluding our notice of 
this valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Spanish 
theatre, we would call the attention of those who are inter- 
ested in college plays to p. 24, where the author quotes a con- 
temporary description of the scenery used by the students of 
the Jesuit College of San Hermengildo in 1570. It is one of 
the earliest descriptions of stage scenery in existence. We 
regret that Professor Rennert did not see fit to translate, for 
the sake of English readers, more of the quotations from 
Spanish authorities which he uses in his text and foot-notes. 
James J. DALy, s.J. 


}y Ricut Rev. Cuartes H. Corton, 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 


Buds and Blcssoms. 
D.D., Bishop of Buffalo. 
Price, $1.25. 

Men who are accustomed every day to give some time, 
however brief, to spiritual meditation, find it a useful aux- 
iliary to the exercise to jot down a short abstract of the 
comforting and strengthening thoughts which come to them 
in their meditation. The wholesomeness of good suggestion 
which appeals strongly whilst one is under the light of God’s 
special grace during his prayer is thus caught and fixed to 
serve its practical purpose when the distractions and worri- 
ments of the day's working routine blur and darken his clear- 
ness of vision. One likes to fancy that the eighty and more 
pithy considerations which make up this latest offering of 
Bishop Colton are the product of some such practice. “ Buds 
and Blossoms” is a collection of thoughts on general subjects 
viewed from a religious standpoint, and it has all the variety 
and all the crisp suggestiveness one is wont to find in the 
note-book of the man who has learned the helpfulness of 
daily mental prayer. Bishop Colton tells us that he hopes 
“the perusal of his considerations may serve in a simple, 
practical way to make the teaching and spirit of the Catholic 
Church clearer and more grateful to her children, and attract, 
perhaps, the notice and appreciation of some who are not of 
the household of the Faith.” And if kindliness of heart and 
sympathy in drawing good out of the myriad phases of the 
life one meets in the world be capable of affecting his pur- 
pose, the Right Reverend author’s hope will surely be real- 
ized. “Buds and Blossoms” will serve excellently for the 
spiritual reading of busy worldlings, as it will suggest to 
priests ready-at-hand topics to be further developed for short 


sermons and instructions. 
* * &* 


By Moritz MESCHLER, 


The Sublimity of the Holy Eucharist. 
London etc.: 


S. J. Authorized translation by A. C. Clarke. 
Sands & Co., St. Louis. B: Herder, 75 cents. 
Most of us know Father Meschler’s spiritual writings, and do 
not need to hear again of their qualities of solidity, simplicity and 
unction. This new book of his possesses the same characteristics 
and makes excellent spiritual reading. To it is added a very pleas- 
ant account of the seven churches of the stations in Rome, which 
will be very helpful to pilgrims making the visits. The translation, 
occasionally heavy, is on the whole satisfactory. The general 
appearance of the book is good and the price is reasonable. 
Whether one will like the type will depend on his taste in the 


matter. 
* * * 
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Master-Painters of Britain. By GLer- 
son Wuite. New York: John Lane 
Company. Price, $3.00. 


This is an interesting book of pictures 
arranged in such a manner as to give the 
ordinary person some notion of the history 
and development of British Art from the 
days of Hogarth to our own. The prin- 
ciple of the arrangement is simply chrono- 
logical, avoiding any invidious distinctions 
between different of painting. 
Nearly two hundred more or less well- 
known paintings are here reproduced in 
clearly printed half-tones with an opposite 
page in each case containing a brief ex- 
planation of the theme of the picture. The 
volume is divided into four sections with 
historical and critical introductions, and 
closes with a biographical dictionary of 
the artists represented. With some few 
exceptions the collection has been made 
with reference to the general public. 
These exceptions, of course, would not be 
so regarded by the moral canons of an art 
that, for all its spiritual pretensions, has 
grown purely worldly and material. 


schools 





Damien of Molokai, by May QuINLAN, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Bros. 

Similar in superior paper, choice colored 
illustrations, and attractive binding to the 
preceding numbers of Dom Bede Camm’s 
St. Nicholas Series, “ Damien of Molokai” 
is a very modern subject, a golden link 
connecting us with the glorious past. The 
heroism which strengthened the martyrs 
is not dead in the Church; the apostolic 
zeal of the early missioners still enkindles 
the hearts of their successors in the exalted 
work of carrying the light of salvation 
to those who still sit in the darkness of 
unbelief. Witness. the life story of the 
Flemish peasant lad who found his way, 
under the divine guidance, from a peace- 
ful Catholic home across the wide oceans 
to the huts of the lepers in the South Sea. 
The story is one of life, action, holy en- 
deavor, rich in its appeal to the generosity 
of Catholic youth. It is told with a charm- 
ing freshness and elegance quite in keep- 
ing with what had already come from 
the same gifted pen. The whole series 
ought to find a place in the premium lists 
of our schools, where it might advantage- 
ously replace many less desirable non- 
Catholic or colorless books. 





Luz y Amor, Guia Espiritual para 
todos los estados, por el Padre Justo 
FERNANDEZ Garcia de la Orden de San 
Agustin. St. Louis: B. Herder. $5 cents 
net. 

This precious little volume, 4x6 inches 
and only half an inch thick, is a spiritual 





storehouse, for it is a prayer book, a cate- 
chism and a book for spiritual reading, all 
in one. About one-half of its 631 pages is 
devoted to short instructions on a great 
variety of subjects, such as Holy Mass, the 
Sacraments, feasts of the Church, popular 
devotions, confraternities, and so forth. We 
warmly commend it to the attention of 
pastors who have any Spanish-speaking 
parishioners, for now more than perhaps 
ever before instruction in religion and its 
pious practices is of the highest importance. 


Reviews and Magazines 


Abbé s:rnest Dimnet contributes to the 
June Nineteenth Century and After an 
article containing much inside information 
on “The General Election in France.” 
Adopting the average Englishman’s point 
of view, the Abbé begins by saying: “ The 
respect inherent in the Englishman for 
liberty of conscience and the rights of the 
private citizen was shocked by the narrow- 
minded and violent policy pursued during 
several years with regard to the religious 
orders. The English public could not un- 
derstand how peaceful communities which 
they saw daily settling on their soil, ana 
which they soon appreciated, not only were 
not tolerated in their own country, but had 
suffered there injustice and confiscation. 
This cool violation of individual rights 
might be repeated, they thought, in foreign 
transactions, and in fact it soon appeared 
that the Concordat—which had been as 
solemn a treaty as any—was broken by one 
party in complete contempt of the other.” 

The writer then calls attention to the 
fact that the old-time interest which the 
French used to take in a General Election 
is gone. This was, even more than in 
1906, “a distinctly sluggish election.” The 
death of King Edward on the eve of the 
second ballot caused more commotion than 
the impending election, so much so, in- 
deed, that many influential newspapers had 
to remind their readers in strong language 
of what was at stake in France. Review- 
ing the causes of this indifference, Abbé 
Dimnet thinks that the chief cause is the 
Chamber’s dread of _ self-destruction. 
Theoretically, the Chamber is still what 
the Monarchists of 1875 made it, that is to 
say, absolutely sovereign like a Sultan or a 
Czar. But gradually it has lost its prestige. 
Intelligent Frenchmen have transferred 
their interests from it to two other powers, 
the Cabinet on the one hand and certain 
influential bodies like the Chambers of 
Commerce or the General Labor Con- 
federacy on the other. 

The explanation of this gradual loss of 
power by the Chamber is that it now con- 
sists mainly of bourgeois who, not wishing 
to be less popular than the Labor party, 
have adopted social reforms which they in- 





wardly detest. Their only motive for pass- 
ing the Old Age Pension Act was the de- 
sire to be reelected. Not being able to do 
what they choose, they have to follow the 
Socialists’ lead, and so, while accepting the 
principle of the Income Tax Bill, they try 
to make it unworkable. “If the reader will 
remember that the most striking reforms 
passed during the last Parliament were the 
raising of the deputies’ salaries from nine 
to fifteen thousand francs, and the estab- 
lishment of an old-age pension for all who 
had the luck to sit even once at the Palais- 
Sourbon, he will realize that the Chamber 
appears to the common voter and taxpayer 
as a glutton, or a roi fainéant, or whatever 
you please that reigns and does not rule and 
only costs money.” 

Another cause of indifference to the re- 
sult of a General Election is the hopeless 
confusion of groups and parties, which over- 
lap each other so constantly as to baffle 
even Parliamentary statisticians. There 
are no vital issues to guide the electors. 
Each candidate promises what he likes and 
denounces his opponents. The _ conse- 
quence is that the electors vote for a pri- 
vate individual and not for measures. 
While disclaiming any _ intention to 
prophesy, he foresees that the question of 
Proportional Representation will soon 
afford a crucial test. If the Chamber, with 
its uncertain element of two hundred new 
members, shelves this question, “we shall 
know that nothing is changed, and that 
we must expect to see a chlorotic majority 
led by a strong Government.” But if Pro- 
portional Representation is passed, the de- 
puties will find themselves, for the first 
time, independent of the local committees 
and free to act as they choose. This would 
probably bring about the downfall of the 
Briand Cabinet through the action of its 
enemies, the Socialists, who would be the 
immediate gainers by the passing of that 
measure. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Meditations for Each Day of the Month of June. 
Dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Charles Santley. 
New York: Benziger Bros. Net 60 cents. 


Mr. Conybeare on Mark III, 21. and Luke XI. 27. 


28. Some Positive Methods of a Negative 
Critic. By Rev. O. R. Vassal Phillips. B.A., 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton-Kent & 
Co. Net 1 shilling. 


Statutes—Interior Life— 
Apostleship. Adapted from the first French 
edition by Rev. T. M’Geoy, P.P. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan. Net 20 cents. 


Hardy Plants for Cottage Gardens. By Helen R. 
Albee. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Net 
$1.60. 


The Priests of Mary. 


Latin Publication. 


Canonici Regularis 


Thomae Hemerken a Kempis. 
Editore 


Ordinis S. Augustini Opera Omnia; 


Michael Josepho Pohl. Volumen Primum. De 
Panpertate, Humilitate, Et Patientia, sive De 
Tribus Tabernaculis; De Vera Compunctione 


Cordis Sermones Devoti; Epistula Ad Quendam 


Cellerarium; Soliloquium Animae. Adiectis 
Epilegomenis, Adnotatione Critica, Indicibus 
Tabulis Photographicis. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


Net $2.15. 
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EDUCATION 


The preparations for the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, which will be held 
at Detroit, Mich., on July 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
are practically completed. Judging from 
present indications, it is safe to pre- 
dict that the record of the association 
in having each annual meeting excel the 
preceding one will not be broken by the 
Detroit meeting. The business of the 
convention will begin with a meeting of 
the Executive Board at the Hotel Pont- 
chartrain, on Monday afternoon, July 4. 
There will be a reception to all delegates 
the same evening. The usual order will 
be observed in the meetings of the As- 
sociation and the departments. 

His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate 
will attend the sessions of the conven- 
tion and will address the members at 
some of the sessions. 

The local committee has made arrange- 
ments for a splendid public meeting on 
Thursday night, to close the convention. 
A chorus of 1,000 children will sing. The 
Most Rev. Archbishop Glennon will 
speak on “ The Home and the School,” 
and Honorable Justice Anglin, of Ot- 
tawa, will speak on “ Catholic Education 
in Canada.” 

A number of additions have been made 
to the preliminary program issued in 
May, and the complete official program 
is issued this week, from the office of 
the Secretary-General. Columbus, O. 





During the eleven weeks, June 27 to 
September 9, the nineteenth annual ses- 
sion of the Catholic Summer School will 
be held at Cliff Haven, New York. The 
lectures on the Principles of Education, 
by the Rev. Dr. E. A. Pace, will begin 


on July 11; on the History of Education, 


by Rev. Dr. William Turner, on July 25; 
on the Psychology of Education, by Rev. 
Dr. Edward Shields, on August 8. The 
general courses will be equally attrac- 
tive and varied. Among the principal 
events of the session will be the open- 
air procession and Benediction on August 
15; a pilgrimage to St. Ann’s Shrine, Isle 
La Motte, during the ninth week; Con- 
vention of the Catholic Young Men’s 
National Union, and reception to the 
delegates of the Eucharistic Congress 
during the closing week. 





The Western Catholic Chautauqua at 
Spring Bank, Oconomowoc, Wis., will 
open on Sunday, July 3. The directors 
have decided to invite Archbishop Ire- 
land of St. Paul, Archbishop Glennon of 
St. Louis, and Bishop Muldoon of Rock- 


ford, to lecture early in the season. 





Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee has 
consented to deliver the opening lecture 
on July 4. Two committees will be ap- 
pointed, one to take charge of the finan- 
cial matters of the Chautauqua, and the 
other to have complete charge of the 
lectures and entertainments. Cottages 
are to be built, and the boys’ camp will 
again be in operation. 





It is somewhat a remarkable fact that 
among the number of pupils attending 
graded schools in five States, the boys 
far outnumber the girls. In Wisconsin 
there is an excess of boys over girls of 
5,596, in Illinois 11,724, Indiana 2,011, 
lowa 6,663, and Missouri 5,248. 





Three scholarships in Marquette Uni- 
versity’s new College of Economics have 
already been donated by members of the 
Board of Regents. Rev. C. B. Moulinier, 
S.J., has been appointed secretary of the 
Board of Regents. Three professors 
have been secured for the new school. 
Dr. W. C. Webster, formerly of Chicago 
University, has been appointed Dean, 
and will be instructor in Commerce. 
Professor Fayette Elwell, formerly in- 
structor at the University of Cincinnati, 
will be instructor in Accounting, and Pro- 
fessor John S. Ebersole, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will take the chair of 
Finance. The school opens October 1, 
and there will be classes in the afternoon 
from 4.30 to 6:30, and in the evening from 
7.45 to 9.45. 





Marquette University, Milwaukee, has 
sent out in its latest bulletin an interesting 
publication, consisting of a Latin version 
of a part of Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Czsar.” The students in the high school at- 
tached to the University will present the 
scene during their Commencement exercises 
this year. As it is the famous second 
scene of the third act, containing the 
oratorical duel between Brutus and Antony, 
the presentation of it in Latin ought to be 
as interesting as it is novel. 





The announcement of a second large 
donation received within the last fort- 
night by Loyola University, Chicago, 
was made during that institution’s com- 
mencement exercises by the Rev. A. J. 
Burrowes, S.J., its President. The gift of 
$130,000 comes from Michael Cudahy, 
and is intended for the erection of a 
new science and engineering building. 
America has already chronicled the fact 
that Mrs. Henri de Jonghe, of Chicago, 
donated $135,000 for the erection of a 
university administration building. The 
science building is to be begun at once, 
and will be located on a bluff overlook- 
ing Lake Michigan, at Hayes and Devon 





avenues. Work is to be rushed so as to 
have the edifice completed for the fall 
opening of classes. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


St. Thomas’ College, Villanova, Pa., 
the famous Augustinian educational in- 
stitution, on June 18 conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Jurisprudence upon 
President Taft. His Excellency’s speech 
on the receipt of the honor was eagerly 
listened to and loudly applauded. 

“TIT am deeply honored by the confer- 
ring of this degree by this great and 
thorough institution of learning,” he 
said. “‘ Under the auspices of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Augustinian 
Order it moves forward in the progress 
of the world, encouraging the young men 
with a sense of the responsibility that 
education here gives, to hold up society 
in its proper ideals and to keep the coun- 
try in the path of higher education and 
culture. I am immeasurably gratified at 
receiving this degree from this institu- 
tion, because it was my good fortune 
among my Official duties to have to do 
with this Order in the faraway islands 
of the Philippines, where it was my duty 
to act on questions arising from adjust- 
ing the change from a government in 
which Church and State were united to 
a government where Church and State 
must be separate. 

“Starting here under the auspices of 
the Augustinian Order, my mind has 
run back through four or five years’ ex- 
perience of my life that I should like to 
detail to you if time permitted. We 
thought Spain was not governing Cuba 
very well, and that neighborly interests 
authorized us to step in, because Cuba 
was right at our door. So we stepped in, 
and before we knew it we were 10,000 
miles away in the Philippine Islands. 
We had taken on our back that which 
only the most courageous were willing 
to assume. 


“We found §&,000,000 people there; 
7,000,000 Christians, 1,000,00 pagans. 
Their history was most interesting. 


They were not discovered, but found, by 
Spain in the time of Philip II. When 
he was militant and strong religiously 
Le Gaspe, with five Augustinian monks, 
landed in Manila, and in the course of 
fifty years that number was increased. 
They converted the islanders so that to- 
day the Philippine Islanders are the only 
Christian people in the Orient. 

“That was due to Philip II of Spain, 
to Le Gaspe, but chiefly to the Augus- 
tinians, the Order of Friars, or the bare- 
foot friars, the Dominicans, the Francis- 
cans and the Jesuits. They exercised 
very little force, if any, and brought 
about a condition in the islands that 
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you will search history in order to find 
a parallel for, so little blood was shed. 
They taught the natives agriculture, be- 
came their parish priests and carried them 
on in peaceful Christian life. They did 
not encourage the coming of secular 
Spaniards. 

“This state of happiness continued 
until the 19th century, when they found 
there was friction between them and the 
native priests that caused an intense feel- 
ing against the friars, to whom they owed 
all in history. When we went there the 
parish priests had been driven under our 
protection, churches’ burned and _ the 
islands religiously abandoned. 

“Three of the orders of friars had in 
two hundred years acquired 400,000 acres 
of agricultural land, and upon that 60,000 
tenants. They refused to recognize the 
friars’ title. Under Aguinaldo they had 
nationalized the land—had taken it from 
the Church. We came in there with our 
idea of justice. The moment we would 
put the question in court it would be- 
come necessary to use the strong arm 
of justice in establishing the friars in 
their land. We should have had the 
eviction of 60,000 tenants, and that would 
have caused a second revolution We— 
I say we, because I speak like a Filipino 
—saw that the only way was to buy 
these lands. Congress passed a law that 
we could condemn under the Constitu- 
tion, but had we the right because we 
did not like the men who were tenants? 

“The best way to try to buy the lands 
was under the voluntary purchase. The 
Church heads did not have the authority 
to sell. The American way was to go to 
the Pope, then Leo XIII. We consulted 
together and decided to send a man to 
Rome. That I had the good fortune to 
have that unique experience, with people 
who knew more than I did of going to 
Rome and conferring with Leo XIII, I 
shall always deem it good fortune. 

“He was ninety-two years of age. I 
had supposed that he was a lay figure; 
not so. He received three or four of us 
Standing. He welcomed us to our seats. 
He listened to our addresses, poor man, 
which we for twenty minutes subjected 
him to. He responded with acuteness 
of mind much younger than himself. 
After instructing us he spoke to each 
individually. He said to me that he had 
heard that I was ill, but there was super- 
ficial evidence that it was not very seri- 
ous. 

“Three times I had interviews with 
him. Although we did not accomplish 
our mission, he, however, sent an Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the Philippines to do 
what he could for us. Archbishop Guidi, 
a man of wide experience, came to the 
Philippines. While at first it seemed im- 
possible to reach a common understand- 





ing, after a year and a half we finally 
succeeded in the purchase of the land. 
That was not the first or last meeting of 
the Church and State. Now, I am glad 
to say that the whole range of contro- 
versy has been settled, and that the 
Order of St. Augustine, as well as our- 
selves, are satisfied.” 


SCIENCE 


In the Astronomische Nachrichten No. 
4417, June 3, 1910, A. Miethe, of the Pho- 
tographic Observatory of the Royal Tech- 
nical High School in Berlin, reports his 
most exceptional good fortune in having 
been able to observe the transit of a star 
through the very nucleus of Halley’s comet. 
His observation is so important that we 
translate almost the whole report as liter- 
ally as possible. 

“In preparing to photograph Halley’s 
comet on May 24, 1910, I noticed in the 
12-inch Heyde refractor at about 8.40 p. m., 
middle European time, that the head of 
the comet was moving straight towards the 
8.5 magnitude star AG Lpz I 4615. 
Shortly before 9 o’clock it became evident 
that there would be a central occultation of 
the star by the nucleus of the comet’s head. 
As the side of the nucleus facing the star 
was the one which was opposite the sun 
and was sharply defined, it was to be hoped 
that the moment of ingress of the star 
into the nucleus might be accurately ob- 
served. In fact, the star did disappear 
suddenly, after having shortly before been 
in actual contact with the sharply defined 
nucleus, when for a moment its minute 
disk seemed to cling to its edge. After 
having been completely invisible during 28.1 
seconds within the very bright nucleus it- 
self, it appeared again on the side facing 
the sun, but still within the comet’s head, 
as an absolutely sharp bluish point, whose 
brightness, as far as I was able to judge, 
was the same as before its ingress into 
the cometary material. In proportion as 
the star was separating from the comet’s 
nucleus and coming into the less bright 
portion of the comet’s matter on the side 
facing the sun, it became more and more 
distinct, until finally it emerged completely 
into the almost dark background of the 
sky. During the time of its transit the 
star seemed neither to flicker nor to alter 
its very sharp and pointlike shape, even its 
color did not seem to suffer. For the rest 
no other noticeable appearance of any kind 
was observed. The ingress of the 
star could be observed with the greatest 
precision. The clock times given are un- 
certain within about half a second, because 
the going of our simple pendulum clock 
is not perfectly regular. The mag- 
nifying power used was 65, A photographic 
exposure made upon the star during its 
transit did not meet with success, because 





after about six minutes the star’s light 
was overpowered by the stronger chemical 
rays of the head. Then a fog came up.” 
The above observation clearly proves that 
either there are no gases at all in the 
head of a comet, or at least that they are 
of extreme tenuity. The luminosity of 
the tail cannot therefore be owing to the 
refraction of the sun’s light by the head, 
a theory which was never held by astron- 
omers, and was, moreover, sufficiently 
negatived by the spectroscope which testi- 
fied to the presence of self-luminous gases. 
The same observation just narrated tells 
us nothing about the nature of the nucleus, 
which may be one solid body or an ag- 
glommeration of meteorites. The sup- 
porters of the “fountain” theory may find 
the evidence in their favor, inasmuch as 
the head of a comet may be the “ envelope” 
of the jets of luminous material spurted 
out of the nucleus by some mysterious 
action of the sun, through the interstices of 
which a star may be seen close to the 
nucleus, somewhat in the same manner as 
we may see things through the spokes of 
a revolving wheel. The comparison, how- 
ever, is not perfect, because such things 
are always dimmed to some extent on 
account of the interception of their light 


by the spokes. 
WiuiAM F. RIGGcE, s.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Early in June the German Staatsver- 
band of Ohio, a federation of Catholic 
men’s societies, comprising about ten 
thousand members, had its meeting at 
Columbus.*. Among the resolutions 
adopted was one regarding the attitude 
of Catholics towards libraries. After an 
urgent recommendation to found and 
support Catholic libraries in the parishes 
and societies as an ideal, which can be 
realized in many more cases than is ac- 
tually done, they continue: “ As to pub- 
lic libraries, the best plan will be to 
obtain books for societies and schools 
through the so-called ‘Travelling Li- 
braries,’ as in this way the books will be 
under the control of the proper authori- 
ties. The issuing of catalogues of the 
Catholic books in individual public li- 
braries is also commendable, provided 
that the library has a sufficiently large 
number of copies of each book. It has 
happened that the purpose of such a cat- 
alogue was nullified by the fact that too 
many people were disappointed when 
asking for the books listed.” The meet- 
ing sanctioned the practice actually fol- 
lowed by many societies, of permitting 
in society meetings the use of the Eng- 
lish language on almost equal footing 
with the German, “not to discourage 
our young men and also to participate 
more effectively in the great movements 
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of our country.” “We shall also,” the 
resolutions agreed upon declare, “ com- 
bine our efforts with those of other 


Catholics to bring about the establish- 
ment of a Catholic daily paper in the 
English language.” 





An Edinburgh correspondent, in a 
letter to the London Universe early in 
the month, is authority for the statement 
that a body, calling itself the Spanish 
Evangelization decided at a 
meeting held in that city to wind up its 
affairs and to “ go out of business.” Evi- 
dentiy the conversion of the poor Span- 
ish heathen is not as profitable as might 
These societies can always 


Society, 


be expected. 
show brilliant results as long as funds 
pour in, but when the money stops the 
apostolic zeal of the “ missionaries ” fades 
away very quickly. 





The Parisian government has recently 
made a seizure of 10,000 kilos of porno- 
graphic literature valued at 60,000 francs. 
A second seizure included photographs, 
albums, brochures, etc., 4,000 in all, and 
besides 1,500 kilos of pornographic pho- 
was a third seizure of 
that were about to 
be to various lyceums and 
even to primary schools. The prospec- 
tuses announced that another more ex- 
plicit would be forwarded on application. 


tographs. There 
40,000 prospectuses 


forwarded 





The Knights of Columbus in this city 
have taken official action in the Retréats 
for Laymen movement. A committee 
has been appointed and arrangements are 
now under way to hold a series of special 
retreats for members of the Knights of 
Columbus under the auspices of the New 
York Chapter. The first retreat will 
begin Friday, July 22, at Fordham Uni- 
versity, and other will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Laymen’s Retreat work in New 
York and vicinity is in charge of Rev. 
T. J. Shealy, S.J.. who has directed a 
number of at Keyser 
Island, Conn., during the past winter. 
The retreat is in the nature of a week- 
end vacation, commencing Friday night 
and ending Monday morning in time for 
the return of the retreatants to business. 
The expense is nominal. J. F. Collins, 
467 Broadway, is the chairman of the 
committee and James A. Beha, 170 Broad- 
way, is secretary. 


dates 


such exercises 


The Indian corn crop in the Argentine 
Republic for the season 1909-1910 amounts 
to 4,450,000 tons, of which the banner 
province of Santa Fe produced 1,925,000 
tons. The quantity does not differ notably 
from last season’s crop, but the report 
states that there is an improvement in the 
quality. 


ECONOMICS 


An increase of 85 million dollars in 
exports from the United States to other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
and a decrease of 14 million dollars in 
those to the Eastern Hemisphere during 
the eleven months of the current fiscal 





year is an interesting fact developed by 
an analysis of the year’s trade made by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The 
figures show that the gains in exports 
occurred in those parts of the world in 
which manufactures form the bulk of the 
merchandise imported, while the losses 
occurred in those countries in which 
foodstuffs constitute an important part 
of the import trade. 

The New World is rapidly increasing 
the share which it takes of products of 
the United States, and is responsible for 
practically all the gain of 71 million dol- 
lars made in the exports of the United 
States. While Oceanica shows a gain of 
8 millions and Africa a gain of 1 million 
in the value of exports thereto during the 
eleven months, their gain of 9 million is 
more than offset by a loss of 23 million 
dollars in exports to Europe and Asia. 
In 1890 America took 15% per cent. of 
the total exports from the United States; 
in 1900, 16'4 per cent., and in the fiscal 
year now closing will take over 26 per 
cent., unless the month of June should 
develop a marked decline in the share of 
the export trade going to American 
countries. Twenty years ago the ex- 
ports to all America from the United 
States were valued at 133 million dol- 
lars; in 1910 they will probably exceed 
475 million dollars, their relations to the 
total exports having increased, as al- 
ready indicated, from 15% to more than 
26 per cent. This means a gain in ex- 
ports to America in twenty years of 
more than 250 per cent., while to all 
other parts of the world the exports 
from the United States were increasing 
but 80 per cent. 

The principal gains made in the ex- 
ports to North America occurred in the 
trade with Canada, Mexico, Panama and 
Cuba. To Canada exports from the 
United States increased from 147 mil- 
lion in the eleven months ending with 
May, 1909, to over 194 million in the cor- 
responding period of 1910; to Mexico, 
from 46 million to 53 million dollars; 
to Cuba, from 40 million to about 48 
million dollars, and to Panama, from 
15 million to nearly 19 million dollars. 
To Bermuda, British Honduras, and all 
the Central American States except San 
Salvador, the exports of the present year 
show substantial gains over those of 





the corresponding period of last year. 





While the individual increases made in 
the exports to the various South Amer- 
ican countries are not so large as in the 
' various sections of North America, they 
extend to nearly all its important po- 
litical divisions. To Argentina the 
eleven months’ exports increased from 
less than 31 milliom dollars in 1909 to 37 
million in 1910; those to Brazil, from less 
than 16 million to nearly 21 million; those 
to Chile, from about 5 million to 7% 
million; to Uruguay, from 3 million to 
nearly 4 million; to Colombia, from 3% 
million to 3% million; te Ecuador, from 
124 million to 2 million; to Venezuela, 
from 2% million to 2% million dollars; 
while exports to Dutch Guiana gained 
$100,000, and those to Paraguay gained 
about $15,000. Slight decreases occurred 
in the exports to the remaining coun- 
tries of South America. 

Manufactures largely predominate in 
the exports to both North and South 
America. Of the agricultural imple- 
ments exported from the United States 
during the current year, valued at ap- 
proximately 30 million dollars, about 12 
million dollars’ worth went to American 
countries. Of the automobiles exported, 
now approaching 10 million dollars per 
annum, about 40 per cent. went to Can- 
ada alone; of the cotton cloths, nearly 
one-half went to countries on the West- 
ern Hemisphere, chiefly the West Indies, 
Cuba, Central America, Canada, Colom- 
bia and Chile; of the scientific instru- 
ments exported, Canada and Brazil led 
all other parts of the world as countries 
of destination; of steel rails exported, 
five-sixths went to American countries, 
about equally divided between North 
and South America. Mexico is the 
largest market for American mining ma- 
chinery, also for pipes and fittings; Cuba 
leads as a market for boots and shoes; 
Canada is the first as a market for books, 
maps and engravings exported from the 
country, while Argentina is second only 
to the United Kingdom in its annual pur- 
chases of American lumber. 





The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
has agreed to buy out the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company by taking its capital 
stock, £1,477,125 in paid-up shares oi £25 
at par. The paid-up capital of the former 
is £1,500,000. The Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company is a long-established Liver- 
pool corporation in the South American 
trade, especially that of the West Coast. 
At one time it contemplated continuing its 
lines as far north as California, Puget 
Sound and British Columbia, whereby it 
would have acquired a business the German 
Cosmos line has since found so profitable. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company is 
one of the oldest of British organizations. 





Originally incorporated for the West Indies 
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and the Caribbean Sea, it has extended its 
lines north and south to New York and 
Buenos Aires, respectively. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


His Excellency, Mgr. Falconio, the 
Apostolic Delegate, with several Bishops 
of the St. Paul Province, attended the 
Congress of Catholic Sioux, the greatest 
ever held, which opened on Sunday, June 
26, at Standing Rock Reservation, North 
Dakota. Through the Rev. W. H. 
Ketcham, Director of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions, the Marquette 
League of New York sent a letter of 
fraternal greeting and sympathy to the 
Congress, 

on * * 


Very Rev. M. J. Geraghty, D.D., has 
been elected for the third time Pro- 
vincial of the Augustinian Fathers. The 
same chapter appointed Rev. E. G. 
Dohan, Rector of the Church of St. 
Nicholas of Tolentino, New York, to be 
President of Villanova College, in succes- 
sion to the Rev. L. A. Delurey, trans- 
ferred to St. Rita’s College, Chicago. 
Father Delurey, who has been head of 
Villanova since 1895, has been in ill- 
health for some time and asked to be re- 
lieved. 


* * * 


Westminster Cathedral, London, one 
of the most important of modern ecclesi- 
astical consecrated on 
June 28. On the following day a magnifi- 
cent ceremonial that brought together a 
large number of the representative Cath- 
olics of Great Britain and Ireland cele- 
brated the event. The foundation stone 
was laid by the late, Cardinal Vaughan, 
on June 29, 1895, and the Cathedral was 
temporarily opened in June, 1903, and the 
‘first Mass celebrated. 


structures, was 


e 2 ww 


It is reported from Rome that the Rev. 
Dr. Maurice P. Foley, Rector of the 
Cathedral, at St. Augustine, Fla., has 
been appointed Bishop of Tuguegarao, 
in the Philippines, and the Rev. Charles 
Warren Currier, of the Diocese of Balti- 
more, lately assisting Father Ketcham 
in the work of the Catholic Indiam Bu- 
reau, has been named Bishop of Zam- 
boanga. Bishop-elect Foley is a native 
of South Boston and a graduate of Bos- 
ton College. He made his ecclesiastical 
course at the American College, Rome, 
and has been officiating in Florida since 
1892. Bishop-elect Currier was born in 
the Dutch West Indies. He joined the 
Redemptorist Congregatiom in early man- 
hood and was ordained in Holland. In 


been attached to the Baltimore Diocese. 
He is a popular and eloquent speaker and 
well known on the lecture platform. A 
number of books have also come from his 
pen. He is at present in Buenos Aires, 
representing the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Catholic University at jubilee 
celebrations of the centenary of Argen- 
tina’s independence. Both of these new 
prelates speak Spanish fluently and are 
perfectly at home among Latin people and 
customs. Bishop-elect Currier is specially 
proficient as a linguist, being conversant 
with many languages. 


* * * 


Archbishop Glennon, at St.Louis Uni- 
versity, on July 30, ordained to the 
priesthood the Rev. Philip Froebes, S.J. 
Father Froebes’ two brothers are also 
Jesuit priests. One of the class ordained 
of St. Bonaventure’s College, Allegany, 
N. Y.; was Alfred J. Fischer, whose three 
brothers are priests. 


* * * 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons cele- 
brated quietly in Baltimore, on June 30, 
the forty-ninth anniversary of his ordin- 
ation. He was born in Baltimore, July 
23, 1834; appointed Vicar Apostolic of 
North Carolina August 16, 1868; Bishop 
of Richmond July 30, 1872; Coadjutor of 
Baltimore 1877; created Cardinal June 7, 
1886. He is the sole survivor of the 
Bishops of the United States who at- 
tended the Vatican Council. 


* * * 


During a fierce storm, on Jun? 18, the 
marble statue of Father Mathew, on the 
Centennial Fountain in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, was struck by lightning and 
badly damaged. A fund has been started 
to replace it. 


* * * 


Cardinal Gibbons, on June 21, ordained 
thirty seminarians to the priesthood at 
the Cathedral, Baltimore, and conferred 
deaconship on nineteen others. 


* * * 


Under the will of the late Elizabeth 
Scollard, of Roxbury, Mass., $17,000 is 
given for various Catholic charities. Of 
th:s $5,000 goes to the Presentation Con- 
vent, Castleisland, County Kerry, Ireland, 
where the testatrix’s sister Mary is a 
nun; $2,000 to the House of the Good 
Shepherd, Boston; $2,000 to Brighton 
Seminary; $1,000 to Boston College; 
$1,000 each to the Churches of the Sacred 
Heart, Roslindale, St. Mary of the 
Angels, Boston, and the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Salem, St. Mary’s Infant Asy- 
lum, St. Paul's Church, Dorchester, and 
the Home for Destitute Catholic Chil- 





1892 he became secularized and has since 


dren. The Little Sisters of the Poor get 


a parcel of land in Dewey street, Boston. 
The residuary estate is divided equally 
between the Archbishop of Boston and 
the Presentation Convent. 


OBITUARY 
Sister Marie Praxéde Filiatrault, 


Mother-General of the Grey Nuns of 
Montreal, died on June 11, at the age of 
seventy-one, after a long and painful 
illness. She had been a member of the 
Order for over forty-six years and had 
held, with remarkable efficiency, its most 
responsible positions. For a long term 
of years she was Superior of the Naz- 
areth Asylum for the blind in Montreal. 


Later on she was appointed Mother- 
Vicar with jurisdiction over her sisters 
in the Montreal district. In 1897 she 


was elected Superior-General. and in that 
capacity visited all the houses of her 
Order, not only in the East but in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and the far 
north, impressing all by her gentle but 
firm administration. After serving her 
full term of five years she was allowed a 
rest of five other years, and was again 
re-elected Mother-General in 1907. 


Mr. William J. Kenny, a distinguished 
Irish scholar and diplomat, died in Lon- 
don, June 16. Born 1860, in Waterford, 
he was educated by the Christian Bro- 
thers of that city, at Blackrock College, 
Dublin, and at Paris and Berlin. Passing 
a brilliant Civil Service examination, he 
was promoted rapidly to important civil 
and diplomatic appointments in China, 
Corea and Japan. He was British Con- 
sul-General in the Philippines during the 
governorship of President Taft, with 
whom he formed a close friendship. 
Happening, when he was Consul-General 
at Tokio, to make a holiday trip to a re- 
mote mountain district of Japan, he was 
addressed menacingly by natives suspi- 
cious of foreigners. He was preparing 
luncheon, and before partaking thereof 
he made as usual the sign of the cross. At 
once the scowls of the natives changed 


to smiles and they asked if he was “a 
child of the Holy Father at Rome.” 
When he answered affirmatively they 


were profuse in their hospitality, and he 
ascertained that they were descendants 
of the Japanese converts of St. Francis 
Xavier and had preserved, after three 
centuries, the elements of the Faith. 
Returning through ill health from the 
East, Mr. Kenny became a barrister of 
the Inner Temple, London, and was a 
member of several learned societies, lin- 
guistic, geographic and scientific. He 
made use of his diverse opportunities in 
many lands to protect and forward Cath- 





olic interests. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


War-TimMe CHAPLAINS. 


Jo the Editor of America: 

I read interest the 
“Catholic Chaplains.” | 
get Father Bannon, now S.J. of Dublin, to 
write his experiences in Price’s army. At 
the beginning of the war all Irish and 
Catholics in St. Louis were suspected of 
disloyalty, and a great many did go South. 
‘\ number of them were sons of the oldest 
and best families of the city. 

It was a great grief to their friends and 
relatives that Price’s army, which they gen- 
erally joined, had no Catholic chaplain. 
\rchbishop Kenrick, in whose name was 
a bank of many hundred thousand dollars 
and a million of real estate, hesitated about 
appointing a chaplain lest the act be pro- 
nounced “treason,” and this property of 
others under his care be seized upon, as 
was already strongly argued by some of 
the Union party. It was at this time 
Father Bannon, pastor of St. John’s, the 
most fashionable church in the city, went 
to the Archbishop, and said to him: 
“ Archbishop, would you be very mad if 
one of your priests, without your knowl- 
edge or consent, should slip through the 
lines and offer his services to General 
Price as chaplain?” “On the contrary I 
would be only too glad,” replied the Arch- 
bishop. 

Soon 


with article on 


wish you could 


after Father Bannon made his 
appearance at Price’s headquarters, laden 
with provisions and messages. Among the 
incidents that I recall were the instruc- 
tions he received from Mrs. Clay Taylor 
(Louise Prath): “Baptize Clay. He 
has been well instructed and is convinced 
of the truth of the Catholic Church, but 
will not join because he would have to be- 
have himself.” Clay was of Price’s staff, 
and he and Father Bannon were of the same 
mess. Repeatedly, especially on the eve of 
battle, the subject of baptism was broached, 
but Clay put it off. I think it was at the 
Battle of Shiloh, where the Missouri troops 
were most ruthlessly sacrificed, Father Ban- 
non was well in front attending to the 
wounded and dying, when Clay came dash- 


ing up. 
Father Bannon grabbed his _horse’s 
bridle and bade him dismount. He in- 


quired what for and exclaimed: “ Don’t stop 
me, I have important orders to the front.” 
x It is not to the front but to Hell you are 
going, and I know what I promised your 
wife,” said Father Bannon. “O,” ex- 
claimed Clay, “I shall be eternally dis- 
graced.” “No,” says Father Bannon, “ you 
will be eternally damned.” Finding he had 
to yield, Clay dismounted, but there was 
no water. The canteens of the priest, of- 





ficers and common soldiers, were loaded 





with “pine top.” Struggling in vain Clay 
was dragged down into a ravine where 
some water was found, and Clay was duly 
baptized. Strange to relate, he proved a 
most exemplary Catholic. Indeed, Passion- 
ists and Jesuits who knew him well in his 
old age, considered him a saint. 
B. M. CHAMBERS. 
Ferguson, Mo., June 20. 





A Cure ATrtrrisuTep To Pius IX. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As bearing on the proceedings now pend- 
ing in Rome for the beatification of the 
late Pontiff, Pius IX, the following letter 
will, I trust, prove interesting. It was writ- 
ten by a Carmelite nun in Nantes, France, 
to her parents, and appeared recently in 
the French organ of the Pontifical Zouaves, 
L’Avant-Garde, from which I have had it 
translated. Sister Marie Thérése-de-Saint- 
Paul is the daughter of Captain Zacharie 
du Reau, formerly a Pontifical Zouave. 

P. J. des Garennes, 
(formerly a Pontifical Zouave, now Pro- 
fessor at the Naval Academy, Annapolis). 


“Glory be to God and to Pius IX! 
“My dear Parents: 

“Though this be the season of Lent, 
our Reverend Mother desires me to write 
you in order to give you a piece of news 
which will fill your hearts with joy. My 
knee is cured, cured by Pius IX. You see 
that Pius IX in heaven is not unmindful 
of his zouaves. Mother Thérése-de-Saint- 
Joseph declares that indeed he owed this 
to father. Please transmit this good news 
to my brothers and sisters, to my uncles 
and aunts. 

“TI refrained as much as I could from 
telling you of my limb, because I feared by 
letting you know all to make your unhap- 
piness greater still. I have suffered much 
from the first day on which I began to walk 
again; and my sufferings increased con- 
stantly. The least effort would throw me 
into acute attacks, which lasted as long 
as ten days. In September, 1907, while I 
lay in the midst of a still longer crisis, 
and while Dr. Heurtaux, our regular phy- 
sician, was absent from Nantes, our Rev- 
erend Mother summoned Doctor Poisson, 
the surgeon, who ascertained that in ad- 
dition to the deep fissure (écart) which 
resulted in my knee from the fracture of 
the knee-cap, there were small fragments of 
bone which one could hear as they cracked. 
The extraction of these bone fragments 
required a very serious operation, which 
should only be attempted when I could 
no longer endure the pain, for the success 
of it was problematical. 

“This winter my limb dragged more than 
ever, and I was unable to stand at the 
Offices for more than one psalm, which 





even then caused me much fatigue. If ever 


I endeavored to force things I found it 
very difficult to walk, and was as one par- 
alyzed. On February 11 I began a novena 
to Pius IX, in which I asked him to cure 
me in time for the Feast of St. Peter at An- 
tioch. 

“TI followed up various invocations with 
a request that he bear in mind my status 
as the daughter of a Pontifical Zouave, and 
I rehearsed for him, in support of my 
position, the entire record of my father's 
services in the Regiment. I added that, 
to prove my confidence in him, I would 
remain standing throughout the length of 
our offices, let my sufferings and torture 
be what they might. 

“When the novena was ended I found 
that I could stand not only without pain, 
but even without fatigue. I examined my 
knee, and saw that the fissure had disap- 
peared. Yet this did not wholly satisfy 
me. I wished to be able to kneel. 

“IT began a second novena on March 4th; 
and as, on March 5th, a strongly defined 
sense of well-being manifested itself in my 
limb, I told Pius 1X that I desired a token 
of my complete recovery, which was the 
ability to genuflect on both knees before 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed. On the 
next day, March 6th, following the ex- 
position of the Blessed Sacrament, I real- 
ized that prayer and confidence were not 
enough for one who wished to obtain a 
miracle, but that an act of faith must needs 
be joined thereto. I made this act of faith 
by going down on my knees on the chancel 
floor as I invoked Pius IX. The astonish- 
ment of all the sisters was great on seeing 
me rise without difficulty. 

“T ask your pardon for not having noti- 
fied you earlier. I feared to cause you 
premature joy, and so preferred to wait 
for the doctor’s examination. This exam- 
ination took place yesterday evening, the 
18th of March, as our Reverend Mother 
had judged it wise to wait until then. I 
shall show you, when you come to see 
me, how easily I kneel and genuflect. 

“TI am happy indeed to have been such 
a sufferer for eleven years, since this was 
to redound to the glory of God and of 
Pius IX. My novenas heretofore had al- 
ways resulted in more intensified pain. 
Evidently God’s hour had not yet come; 
and then, too, it may have been a case 
reserved for the Pope. I call your atten- 
tion again to the fact that it was as a 
daughter of a Papal Zouave that I asked 
for and received my cure. [Sister Marie- 


Thérése-de-Saint-i*aul had b m her knee 
eleven years ago by falling f a ladder.) 
I stormed the heart of Pius and he al- 


lowed himself to be touched. 

“Good-bye, my dear Parents, I em- 
brace you with all my heart, as I love you. 
Your very aff.ttionate daughter in our 


Lord, 
“ Sister Marie-Thérése-de-Saint- Paul.” 
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